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Horicultural. 


The Cabbage Worm. 


We are accustomed to speak of the cab- 
bage worm as if there were but one species, 
while, in faet, the entomologists claim to 
know more than twenty different species, 
many of which also feed upon other plants. 
While nearly all seem to prefer those plants 
of the brassica family, as cabbage, cauli- 
flower, kale, turnips and mustard, they also 
invade the flower garden to feed upon 
mignonette, alyssium and nasturtium. One 
species eats the tomato leaves, dandelions, 
celery, clover and dock. Another includes 
nearly all of these, and also spinach, pars- 
ley, lettuce, salsify and asparagus, as well 
as many weeds. 

They are very much alike to the casual 
observer, as the moths are white or gray, 
and the larva, which do the eating, are 
mostly green, some having small white, yel- 
low or black lines, in most cases running 
lengthwise, but in one species around the 
body. Three or four of them are to be found 
only in the Southern States, while others ex- 
tend from Ontario to the Gulf of Mexico. 

In speaking of them we shall include all, 
as itis upon the cabbage that they do the 
most damage, and if they feed upon other 
plants, they seldom work much harm to 
hem. But the loss when they attack a 
cabbage field in full force is often very 
great. Often in Southern fields, where they 
seem to be most prolific, acres of cabbages 
have been totally destroyed or rendered 
unfit for market by the presence of the 
worms, the holes they have eaten and the 
tilth they have left behind them. 

Of all the species that known as the rape 
buttertly or the imported cabbage worm is 
said to be the most destructive. It first ap- 
peared in this country near Quebec, some- 
where from 1856 to 1859, and by 1880 had 
spread nearly all over the United States and 
Canada, and as it has several broods a year, 
and the eggs hatch in from seven to nine 
days, and the larva attains full size in about 
two weeks more, they increase very rapidly, 
and if it were not for certain enemies of 
parasitic insects they could not be kept in 
subjection at all. 

Some species of birds also catch the but- 
tertlies and others eat the larva, though 
none seem to be very fond of them that we 
iave been able to discover. Our native 
species seldom have more than two broods a 
year, at least in the Northern States, usually 
in June and August or September, but these 
are sufficient. As the larva has a feeding 
period of about a month, and as they do not 
all hatch at onee, it nearly covers the whole 
period of growth on both early and late 
cabbages. 

Many experiments have been tried for 
destroying them, the use of Paris green, 
london purple or other preparations of 
irsenic being the most effectual, but thought 
dangerous, as the arsenic may work down 
into the head, making what should be a 
wholesome vegetable unsafe to use. The 
ise of Pyrethrum or the Persian insect pow- 
ler is entirely safe, whether applied dry or 
mixed in cold water, mixed at the rate of 

ie ounce to a gallon of water, and ap- 

ed either by spraying or by sprinkling 
rom @ watering can with a fine rose 
ozzie. When used dry it seems to be as 
fectual when mixed at the rate of one pound 

‘powder in ten pounds of flour as when 

ed pure. The difficulties with pyrethrum 

re, first, the chance that the powder is 
lulterated or is so old as to have lost some 
its strength; next, the difficulty of reach- 

: the under side of the leaf, where they 

‘ most frequently found, making it al- 

‘st a necessity to have either the spraying 

ip or the bellows fitted with a bent 

‘zie, in order to work under the plant as 

as above it. Some of the larger or 
erlarva are not as easily killed by it as 
younger ones. 

"he ase of hot water at a temperature of 
effectually kills all the larva it touches. 
le boiling water is at 212°, turning it 

/a can and taking to the garden, and 
fit through a sprinkling nozzle, does 

‘often leave it too warm. Even if a few 

ves are scalded at first, the cabbage will 
) on growing the head from the centre. 
- method is better adapted to the kitchen 
ien than to large fields, and those who 
‘v thousands, or even hundreds of thou- 
ls, of plants would find it impracticable. 
® years ago one grower reported that he 
140,000 plants, and not a head was fit for 
<et, . 

‘hale oil soap, one pound dissolved in 
“Ullons of water, has been found to kill 
1 when applied liberally, but like the 
ier sprays it needs‘the bent nozzle to 
‘‘h the under side of the leaf, and it 
“ls to be used several times, at least three 
‘es each season. Lime, salt, pepper and 
‘t strong or strong-smelling ingredients 

/ ot seem to have any effect, either in 
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killing the worms or driving away the but- 
tertlies, though sprinkling the plant with a 
strong salt brine drives them away, and 
may killa few. 

One man reported that he kept the butter- 
flies away by spreading a white net with 
two-thirds of an inch mesh about a foot 
above the plants. This might seem too ex- 
pensive for a large field, though in these 
days of acres covered with cotton cloth to 
grow tobacco under, and tents to spread 
over orange trees to protect them from frost, 
it does not seem so unreasonable as it might 
have seemed years ago. 

We have left what we think is the best 
means of destroying them until the last. 
Spraying with kerosene emulsion, working 
both above and below the plant, seems to 
kill the insects and the eggs. Its odor 
passes off so quickly that it does not injure 
the cabbage for table use, or it will all wash 
offinarain. By its use the cabbage crop 
can be saved, and we shall not be obliged to 
import cabbages from Europe, as we were 
obliged to do when the trouble with the 
worms was the worst. It costs less and is 
more easily applied than any other of the 
remedies that have been tried, and probably 
the kerosene and water treatment would be 
equally effectual if one had a pump that 
was made to mix these in their proper pro- 
portions. There are now many such pumps 
made, and they are very useful, especially 
for plant lice and many other insects. 





Dairy Notes. 


We have before called attention to the 
amount of food that the eight-year-old Jer- 
sey cow, Signal’s Lily Flagg, was able to 
eat and digest while she was making her 
record, then, if not now, the championship 
record, of 10,954 pounds of milk, from which 
was made 1047 pounds 6? ounces of butter, 
between June 1, 1901, and June 1, 1892. As 
two years have passed since then, and many 
are now reading agricultural papers who 
did not read them then, and many who dia 
read may have forgotten them, we will 
venture to repeat them. There were those 
then who were not prepared to believe such a 
record could have been exactly kept, 
who may do so now, because there are 
others that have nearly approached it, while 
cows that can produce 350 to 400 pounds a 
year are not so rare, even upon what is 
called ordinary good feeding, as to arouse 
much astonishment in any good dairy sec- 
tion. 

The weight of this cow was about. 850 
pounds and in June, 1891, she was eating a 
daily ration of eight quarts of corn meal, 
twelve quarts of wheat bran, fourteen 
quarts ground oats, three quarts of oil meal 
and a peck of ensilage beside what she 
could pick up in a rather poor pasture. 

The next December she dropped a calf, 
and in that month she only produced 8 
pounds 24 ounces of butter. The June ra- 
tion was increased to 16 quarts each of corn 
meal and ground oats, 8 quarts wheat bran, 
6 quarts f oil meal and 15 pounds of clover 
hay, nearly 90 pounds of grain per day, to 
15 pounds of clover. Before the calf was 
dropped, this was reduced to 16 quarts of 
wheat bran, but increased again after the 
calf was a few weeks old, and her best record 
for a week was 274 pounds 125 ounces of 
butterin May, 1902. Her best day’s record 
was 4 pounds 104 ounces of butter. 

We have said ithat she ate and digested 
that enormous amount of grain. For this 
we have the evidence of her owner that she 
was in good health during the test, and the 
evidence of a disinterested party, a well- 
known Canadian breeder, who had charge 
of and superintendad the test while she was 
making her best record. This was her 
third year of high feeding, and she had the 
amount of grain gradually increased each 
year. Her food cost a little over $238 a 
year, and the butter and buttermilk was 
valued at $466, which, with the value of the 
calf, would show a handsome profit. 

Those who think it will not pay to feed 
grain to cows in pasture should remember 
that this feed was given to a cow in pasture, 
and while no cow could eat that amount 
without a previous long preparation of grad- 
ually increasing the. feed, we think a great 
many cows could be safely given much 
more than they get, and would well repay 
its cost. This cow was fed but twice a day 
and milked twice a day,and while the 
amount of milk she gave in the year has 
been many times exceeded by larger cows, 
it seldom has been by cows of her weight, 
and few come as near making a pound of 
butter from a little over ten pounds, or five 
quarts of milk, for a year’s record. 


The daily carding and brushing of the 
milch cows affects the odor of the milk in 
other ways than by removing the dirt or 
dust from their hair and lessening its 
chauce of falling into the milk pail with its 
attendant microbes. It helps to keep the 
pores of the skin open, and allows the in- 
sensible perspiration to pass off, instead of 
being forced back into the system. This 
brushing and cleansing of the hair is what 
bathing is to the human beings, and we 
scarcely realize how much of impure matter 
and filth passes off through the pores until 
it is forcibly brought to our notice by 
the neglect of some one to attend to it. 
Often what is called the cow odor 
is simply the odor that should have 
passed off in the secretions, the per- 
spiration as we!l as the others, and these 
have been carried away by ventilation, 
both inthe stable and while out of doors. 
We have often noticed the very strong odor 
from both cows and oxen which were not 
regularly brushed, when they had been out 
in a soaking rain, even before we knew or 
suspected the cause of it, yet now we feel 
sure that it was from the opening of pores 
that had been long partially closed by lack 
of brushing them often. 





The Gentlemen’s Driving Club of Boston 


What a Farmer Must Be and Do. 


on Horseshoe Farm: 


farm.” 


country is wrong. Even people of experi 


for all and saving $100 a year. 


section do; and 
methods, how could city people succeed ? 
It is Memorial Day, and the hired help 


the stuff.’’ 
taker. 


C. E. Chapman gives in the New York 
Tribune Farmer a brief history of a holiday 


One day’s work on Horseshoe Farm by 
the proprietor is written out to show that 
the day has gone by when “any fool can 
I believe the idea some papers are 
holding out that poor city people would 
be better off if they would move into the 


ence have to work hard and understand 
many things well to succeed in providing 


I cannot conceive how it is possible for 
any one to accomplish more, work more 
hours or spend less than the farmers of this 
lacking knowledge of 


claiming a legal holiday, have gone for 
recreation, so the family must ‘* stay by 
The farmer must be the care- 


you?” ‘* Yes,’”’ was the answer. In many 
cases Memorial Day has become a very 
different thing from the original intention. 
The welfare .of those associated with us 
may not be accounted “‘ farming,’’ but it is 
sometimes almost a necessity to keep them 
in working order. A farmer must be a 
leader of men. 

I fixed*the grain drill for sowing corn, put 
in the seed and phosphate, and hurried to 
the field, hoping to get it done before the 
threatened storm. It is a new drill and 
liable to sow too deep, so I set the teeth 
back. The phosphate is very dry, soI set 
the drill for half the amount desired. The 
corn hag extra large kernels, so I set for 
sixteen quarts an acre. -The corn is in- 
tended for silo, so I set every fourth tooth— 
twenty-eight inches between rows—and with 
rows and seed enough to allow the use of 
barrow and weeder. After the team had 
been around twice and got their ‘‘ second 
wind,” and Lam sure the drill is working 
right, I push along and finish the three 











A THOROUGHBRED KING ROYAL ANGORA. 
At the age of four months. 
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At5A. M. I rise and visit the incubators. 
After the all-night neglect they are the first 
thing to see to. I find one at 104°, and the 
regulator rising but little. This is too 
high. Lamp burning at the usual height. 
What makes it too high? Ido not see why 
Mapes thinks 104° all right on a cold day 
and too much on a warm day. One hundred 
and four degrees is 104° either day. Oh, I 
see why it is too high; it is the sixteenth 
day, and the animal heat from the chickens 
begins to make itself felt. So I will give 
the regulator a turn. Regulators on incu- 
bators are more useful as indications of 
something wrong than for righting things. 
A visit to the brooders follows, and the 
chicks in one lot look mussy and soiled. 
Those chickens weze not warm enough last 
night and crowded each other; then the 
bunch sweat and cooked. A few nights of 
such work and they will have bowel loose- 
ness and fill untimely graves. The five 
brooders, four hundred chicks in all, are 
looked over and conditions noted. The 
farmer must haye searching eyes. I turn 
down the lamps to save oil, but do not turn 
loose the chicks, for it is cold and damp this 
early. 

Then I milk two cows with sore teats, for 
the help are iiable to lose their patience 
withthem. The teats began to crack, and 
thick scabs to form. The disease resembles 
cowpox, and spreads from the edges. I 
wash them with hot water, hot as I can 
stand, and keep putting on until the scabs 
peel off and the whole surface is clean and 
raw. Then carbolic acid is applied with a 
feather, and the surface blistered white to 
kill the germs. Then I apply vaseline to 
cure the burn. ‘The farmer must be a 
veterinarian. 

I feed the swine—milk and cornmeal to 
those that are fattening, wheat midds and 
water to the brood sows and sweet skim- 
milk to the little ones. 

I mix up a mash for the laying hens, so 
as to call them into their yards, and shut 
themin. They are out of mischief, and the 
eggs are laid where they can be found; still 
they must have a morning range for bugs 
and worms for economy of food and greater 
number of eggs. The farmer must under- 
stand the chemistry of food, both cost and 
effect. 

Breakfast at 6.45 A. M. Going to ,the 
barn, the boy said: ‘‘ I want some money 
to go to the boat race, baseball game,”’ etc., 
naming a sum considerably larger than 
seems reasonable—larger than boys in my 
days spent in a month, but his wages are 
his. SoI hand it to him and say: ‘‘ I want 
to ask you to do one thing for me today. 
When you go to spend fifty cents ask your- 





held an excellent matinee at Readville on 





Wednesday of last week. 


self if you would be willing to work all 
day for what you are going to get. Will 





acres and am back to the barn at 9.10 A. M. 
A farmer must understand agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

Putting the team on the smoothing harrow, 
the weeds are smoothed out of sight on an 
acre of early potatoes. The ground is 
stirred in the new peach orchard and the 
home supply of sweet corn. A small plot in 
the hog summer pasture is dragged four 
times and is sowed to rape, which is 
covered with aweeder. I turn out team for 
noon at 11.40 A. M. 

More time was saved by this harrowing 
on time, more flea beetles were driven away, 
more growth of the one hundred peach 
trees was induced, more hog feed will be 
produced by this timely sowing and more 
money was saved in these twoand one-half 
hours than would seem possible to those 
whodo nottry it. A farmer must econo- 
mize on time. 

A neighbor came after seed corn, which 
was weighed out for cash. The successful 
farmer has good varieties of all kinds of 
farm products, and makes money by the in- 
creased yield and also by getting an in- 
creased price. A farmer must be a sales- 
man. 

I next fill the incubator and brooder 
lamps. This should always be done at 
noon. They sometimes run up and smoke 
after refilling, and should be turned down. 
I feel safer when I go to bed at night if the 
lamps have been burning clear and steady 
since noon. Our six lamps have been burn- 
ing most of the time steady for the last nine 
weeks, and we do not feel like taking 
chances. 

Mrs. C. usually feeds the chickens, but 
today, as she has gone to town, I scatter 
cracked wheat and corn in the runs and 
put water in the cans. When chicks on this 
farm are allowed to roam they nearly all 
have the gapes, and most of them die. So 
this season we are keeping them confined 
to the house and small enclosed yards. We 
do not let them out into these yards until 
later in the morning, when the angle worms 
should all have gone back into the soil. In 
this way we hope to prevent the trouble. 
No remedy I have ever tried has done good 
with small chicks. By thetime I get around 
I realize that she has considerable of a job 
of it. 

After dinner [ read and study on the 
problem of ‘ Pinching Small Fruits” in 
the papers, and come to the conclusion that 
the trouble is “that a whole lot of what is 
known is not so.” And Ido not know who 
knows best. 

One thing I do know, and that is the hay 
crop isabout gone up, and we must have 
more corn, and at 2.30 I start for the field 
and plow till 6 P. M. l rather like a full 


thirds of an acre. 1 wash off the team’s 
shoulders, feed the swine, give the calves 
grain, and the horses are cared for before 
supper, at 6.40 P. M. 

After supper I turn the six hundred eggs, 
look at all. the lamps, shut up the chicks, 
and it is 7.30 P. M. I take my hoe and go to 
the field garden. There I prepare a bed six 
by twenty feet, and sow a sample of very 
fine cream-colored oats sent to me by mail. 
| This may not amount to anything thus late, 
| but it is just a little recreation; just keeping 

up interest in new things. 
| Coming back by the black raspberries, I 
| hoe three hills, so the boys can see how I 
| want them done, and I will not have to come 
| with them when they begin on them. A 
farmer must study, experiment and furnish 
brains for the farm helpers all the time. 

A little detour takes me across the sugar 
beets, and I discover we must run the 
weeder across the rows at once, or it will be 
too late. They are just coming up and are 
getting weedy. A few days later and all 
the weeder will do is to cover them up. 

I arrive at the house at 8.30 P. M., sit 
down at my desk and write out these notes, 
because C. M. De Puy says: ‘ Old men 
should keep active or they will die.’”’ Sleep 
is agreat restorer, and I need some of it. 
9,30. 








Can Crows Count? 


Careful experiments conducted for many 
years have proved that three women will 
scare a Maine crow as much as seven men. 
The man who proved this fact to the satis- 
faction of his neighbors and the world was 
Captain John Odom, who was keeper of 
Fort Point light under the Buchanan admin- 
istration. 

As it was impossible for a man to live and 
support a family on a salary of $540 a year, 
the captain planted a wide area of corn back 
from thelighthouse. As soon as the blades 
were above ground the crows laid claim to 
the lot. So Captain Odom built a brush 
camp in the middle of his field, and for a 
long time studied the ways of crows, hoping 
thereby to help himself and other men who 
were afflicted by crows. 

The first morning at daylight two men 
went tothe camp. After half an hour one 
of them came away. The crows had watched 
the gaing and coming, and though they 
could not see the man in the brush camp 
they kiiew he was there.” So long as he re- 
niained hot a bird alighted near the corn. 
On the following morning three men entered 
the camp, two coming out and going about 
their work after a seasonable wait. Again 
the crows performed an operation in simple 
subtraction, taking two from three, and 
shunned the corn lot. 

In this way the captain kept on increas- 
ing his men from day to day until eight men 
went to camp one morning and seven de- 
parted lateron. Nosooner had they quit 
than every crow in sight was among his 
corn rows pulling the grain and giving 
the man on watch a chance to shoot three of 
them. 

Having demonstrated that a crow could 
count as far as seven, but was incapable of 
comprehending the meaning of eight, Cap- 
tain Odom tested their abilities upon women. 
In a similar manner he learned that three 
women could be compressed within the 
compass of a crow’s brain, but the fourth 
was uncountable. Since then scores of ex- 
periments along these lines have been mades 
and the results have never varied a unit. 

For nearly half a century Captain Odom’s 
discovery has been known, but until 
John Hughes of this village began to con- 
struct scarecrows in female garments last 
week, nobody has been sensible enough to 
take advantage of a scientific fact. Mr. 
Hughes is a practical farmer who hopes to 
die rich if he lives long enough. The life of 
an average scarecrow ina Maine cornfield 
s three years, though a few survive for four 
or five years if they are housed as soon as 
the corn is too big for the crows to pull. 

In looking over his stock late in May Mr. 
Hughes learned that in order to protect his 
fields properly he must secure the services 
of six able-bodied scarecrows, of which 
number he had only two on hand. The 
price of hemlock overall stuff, of which 
scarecrow garments are made, has advanced 
forty per cent. within a year, and when Mr. 
Hughes contemplated the purchasing of four 
full suits of clothing at one time he felt a 
if the outlay would make a big hole in his 
prospective profits from growing corn. 
Then he remembered the original investiga- 
tions into the subject made by Captain Odom, 
and made up his mind to take the risk. 
Unbleached cotton cloth is still cheap at 
the country stores. Of course, no man of 
sense would consent to havea member of 
his own family go out to the open fields by 
the highway and expose herself in no warmer 
garments than cotton sheeting. The June 
mornings are cool, and the fabric is not of a 
kind that a woman of good taste would se- 
lect. But money was not plentiful, and so 
long as he could scare the crow away as 
cheaply as possible, Mr. Hughes was willing 
to risk the scandal which would be created 
by strangers mistaking his female scare- 
crows for members of his household. 

By the middle of June he had fixed up two 
very Amazonian females and placed them 
on guard. After that a heavy rain com- 
pelled him to spend a week in his meadows 
ditching lowlands. By the time he was at 
leisure to visit his cornfield he was afraid 
the crows had discovered how badly his 
crop was protected, and had lifted most of 
the spears which were above ground. His 
surprise and joy were unbounded when, on 
visiting the place, he found that the crop 
was untouched. Not only had two fe- 
male scarecrows performed the duties of six 
males, but they had labored so well that 
when the crows were compelled to cross his 


slong ’”? when they work. I plowed two- | 


| entitled 


they were flying so high as to be above gun- 
shot. 

Having assured himself that everything 
was sate, Mr. Hughes rushed to the house 
and told his wife that he had discovered a 
new occupation for the new woman. When 
she asked him to explain he shouted : 

** Searecrows! ’’—Maine Cor. N. Y. Sun. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


George William Hill, the chief of the 
Divison of Publications of the Department 
| of Agriculture, now that Congress has ad- 
| journed and thereby lessened the burden of 
| the public printer, hopes to have the Year 
| Book for 1901 completed within a week or 

two. A few copies have already been re- 
| ceived by the Secretary of Agriculture, but 
| the quota of the department has not been 
' delivered. They will not, however, be for 
| general distribution to the farmers, who 
| must make application to their respective 
representatives or senators in Congress. 


A study of the thirty-three different arti- 
cles in the forthcoming Year Book con- 
vinces the reader of the realization of the 
contributors that the farmers desire plain 
articles, absent from scientific terms and 
easily understood. William A. Taylor, the 
pomologist of the department in charge of 
field investigations, has written an article, 
“ Little-Known Fruit Varieties 
Considered Worthy of Wider Dissemina- 
tion.’’ 

He states that there are many advertise- 
ments of new varieties of fruit trees appear- 
ing in farming publications, but he cautions 
the orchardist in general against planting 
comparatively untried sorts. He should 
proceed in an experimental way, investigat- 
ing as thoroughly as possible the require- 
ments and characteristics of any sort un- 
known in his particular locality before 
planting it on acommercial seale. <A few of 
the little-known fruit varieties, selected 
from a large number introduced in recent 
years, are described and illustrated in Mr. 
Taylor’s paper, with a view to furnishing 
detailed information to growers who desire 
to undertake a trial of sorts that have 
demonstrated their usefulness and value to 
an extent that warrants their wide dissemi- 
nation and testing in climatic regions similar 
to those in which they have already been 
grown. 

Among these varieties are the Ingram 
apple, which has long been grown in certain 
localities in Missouri and neighboring 
States. The McIntosh apple, a winter 
apple of Northern origin, shows a wide 
adaptability to diverse conditions, and gives 
large promise of success in representative 
apple-growing regions. 

The Carman peach, Mr. Taylor states, is 
perhaps one of the finest varieties of cling 
peaches, and its freedom from rot in its early 
stages makes it a very desirable addition to 
the orchard. 

Among the more newly introduced Japan- 
ese plums that have been sufficiently tested 
to determine their commercial value in 
diverse locations, perhaps none, says Mr. 
Taylor, have attained to the rank oc2upied 
by the Red June rlum. It is a strongly 
marked variety, ripening well in advance of 
Abundance, and standing the rough handling 
of commercial transportation. Though not 
of highest quality in afresh state, it cooks 
well and forms an excellent substitute for 
the Damson when canned or preserved. 

The Wickson plum is another product of 
the study of Luther Burbank, and which 
Mr Taylor believes could be grown to ad- 
vantage. 

The Downing grape he classes as a na- 
tive grape which is noted for its keeping 
quality, a fact which cannot be said of many 
of our native grapes. 


Apropos of the wide-spread discussion 
which has been going on in this country of 
the high price of beef, the report of our 
Consul, W. Stanley Hollis, at Lourenco 
Marquez, South Africa, is interesting: ‘‘At 
present,” (Jan. 19) he writes, “‘the average 
price of fresh beef is thirty cents a pound, 
while pork and mutton are quoted at about 
sixty cents. Nodressed poultry is sold here ; 
the housekeeper must buy live fowls and 
have them prepared at home. 

“The greatest amount of beef is obtained 
from the trek oxen, old worn-out animais 
that have traveled many weary miles over 
the rough South African roads. Unfit for 
further draft purposes, they find their re- 
ward for faithful services in the slaughter 
pen. 

‘* The local butchers send the animals to 
the slaughter-house every night, and early 
in the morning the animals are killed by be- 
ing stabbed in the back of the neck. After 
inspection the carcasses are immediately 
cut up, and by 5 A. M. the various parts are 
hanging in the local butcher shops ready for 
sale. By noonday the butchers are sold 
out, their shops are closed, and in less than 
twenty-four hours from the time the animal 
is slaughtered the entire carcass is con- 
sumed. Noneof the local butchers use ice, 
as it is very expensive, costing from five to 
six cents a pound. 

“* The equipment of a Lourenco Marquez 
butcher shop,’ states Consul Hollis, 
“would amaze an American butcher. 
Everything is crude and antiquated. There 
are no refrigerators, and marble slabs and 
plate-glass windows are comparatively un- 
known. Instead of clean paper, old news- 
papers are used for wrapping purposes.’’ 


The importance of the work of the Divi- 
sion of Entomology of the Department of 
Agriculture is evidenced by the fact that an 
estimate is made by the four leading ento- 
mologists of the country, that the annual 
loss to crops in the United States from in- 
sect ravages amounts to more than $300,000,- 
000. If remedies can be found for the elim- 
ination of but one per cent. of this loss, the 
saving would about pay for the cost of 
running the entire Department of Agri- 
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culture for a year. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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‘Agricultural. 


The Potency of Breed. 

The breeder must depend for the im- 
provement of his cattle and cows upon 
inheritance and the system of feeding, but 
many beginners whodo not see immedi- 
ate results of a system of careful breed- 
ing get discouraged and give up. A 
great many criticisms of breeding results 
are thus voiced through disappointment. 
A good many times calves inherit tenden- 
cies rather than the actual gifts which 
their sires possessed, and these tendencies 
require cultivation and encouragement 
to develop. Good breeding consists in 
recognizing such valuable tendencies and 
in catering to them. But time is required 
in some instances to make them at all 
consistent with one’s ideas of what they 
should be. In,the hands of good feeders 
and breeders dairy cows are producing 
larger, supplies of milk and cream. Milk 
rich in butter fats is becoming more com- 
mon, and feeding more economical. A cow 
can be fed today by a progressive dairyman 
at much less cost than it was possible ten 
years ago, and yet feed is higher. This is 
due to a better balanced ration, which 
means economy in cost on both ends. It | 
produces more results, and it can be pro- | 
vided at less expense. 

We have the breeds today which are well | 
adapted to beef or butter-making, and these 
are becoming more common on our farms 
every year. Their general distribution ar- | 
gues well for the future of our cattle and 
dairy outlook. But to keep up the 
potency of these good breeds we must | 
have the courage of our convictions, | 
and the patience necessary to wait for | 
results. We need to feed tor a purpose, | 
and to develop tendencies which will pro- | 
vide us with sure profits. Well-bred cows | 
in the hands of ignorant people are sure to | 
degenerate, and in time all their good points | 
will be neutralized. It is necessary that we | 
should have intelligence in feeding to bring | 
out the best that there is in them. Edu- | 
cated men in this line of work will not only | 
emphasize the value of the good breeds, but | 
they will raise a standard of dairying and 
beef raising a little higher each year. 

Ohio. E. P. SMITH. 








Butter Market. 


It would seem that prices are as low new 
as they are likely to go this season, and | 
some of the grocers, who usually put in sup- | 
plies in June or July, have begun to stock 
up. Others hold back, and it is yet difficuit | 
to show which will win. The conditions all | 
over the country favor a heavy make of | 
butter for the next few weeks; but, on the 
other hand, the increased consumption is an 
offset to the increased production, and the 
surplus may not be more than can be easily 
taken care of. 

The tone of the market shows a slight im- 
provement as compared with a week ago, 
and a little firmer prices can be quoted on 
sales, yet there is no great activity, and 
large buyers are still holding back for 
further developments. They may be disap- 
pointed, as the outlook is for firm prices for 
some time to come. 

Also prices quoted at Elgin and Canton 
may be significant if they indicate the filling 
of all orders from speculative buyers, but 
the stiffening up in New York market 
seems to check any decline in Boston. Of 
course the dealers here think a 21-cent mar- 
ket in the country is fully high for the way 
that butter is selling here, as the margin of 
profit is not very large at the present time. 

Some of the dealers say they cannot get 
over 22 cents for fancy creamery, while 
others claim to be getting 224 cents. If one 
wants to sell, it would seem as though 22 
cents was the top of the market, while, on 
the other hand, if he wants to buy, he finds 
22} cents frequently asked. Buyers are 
critical as to quality, and where the flavor is 
the least off, or the cooperage is defective, 
no more than 21 to 214 cents can be quoted. 

There is considerable talk of what oleo- 
margarine and butterine manufacturers are 
going to do under the new law, but, so far 
as we know, not one of our butter dealers 
has taken out a license to handle any of the 
uncolored compounds. 

The receipts of butter last week, closing 
on Thursday, were 36,763 tubs and 30,798 
boxes, a total weight of 1,904,064 pounds, in- 
cluding 6400 pounds in transit for export, 
against 2,143,109 pounds the previous week, 
and 2,033,981 pounds the corresponding week 
last year. On Monday of this week re- 
ceipts amounted to 513,454 pounds, and on 
Tuesday to 391,784 pounds, a total of 905,238 
pounds, an increase over the same time last 
year of 368,989 pounds. 

There were no exports of butter from Bos- 
ton last week. For the corresponding week 
last year, the exports amounted to 414,176 
pounds. No exports from New York. From 
Montreal 16,664 packages of butter were ex- 
ported, against 12,349 packages last year. 

The Quincey Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany reports a stock of 114,537 tubs, against 
141,660 tubs at the same time last year. The 
Eastern Company’s stock is 23,181 tubs, 
against 23,010 tubs a year ago, and; with 
these holdings added, the total stock is 137,- 
718 tubs, against 164,670 tubs last year, a 
difference of only 26,752 tubs in favor of last 
year. This shows that the stock is now in- 
creasing faster than a year ago and may 
soon be even with it. 





> 
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Massachusetts Crop Report. 


We have received from J. W. Stockwell, 
secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture, the following crop report 
for the month of June. 

Insects appear to have done but little 
damage as yet, the cold weather having, 
perhaps, operated to hold them in check. 
Potato bugs are as prevalent as usual, but 
are not reported as doing any particular 
damage. “Other insects most complained 




















VIEWS OF OLD BOSTON. 





VIEW OF WASHINGTON STREET, LOOKING SOUTH FROM CORNER OF MILK STREET. 
Before the erection of the Transcript Building. Photograph taken in 1853. 





rains were also of much benefit to grass 
roots, and it is not likely that mowings have 
uffered as much permanent injury as the 
short crop would ordinarily indicate. 

The acreage of early potatoes shows a 
slight increase for the State as a whole. The 
vines are reported as looking extra well; in 
fact, the June reports have seldom been so 
encouraging in this regard, although pota- 
toes are perhapsa little backward at this 
time. 

Early market-garden crops have generally 
done well, and prices have perhaps ranged a 
little above the average. Asparagus was 
rather a light crop, but brought good prices. 
Later market-garden crops look well, and 
promise good yields with favorable condi- 
tions. 

Dairy products appear to be about nor- 
mal as to quantity, with a general increase 
in price all along the line. 
crease is hardly proportionate to the in- 
creased price of grain, and the profits will 
not exceed, if, indeed, they equal, those of 
former years. 
mand, at prices even higher than the high 
level maintained for the last few years. 

The rains of the month were of great 
benefit to pastures, which were generally 
reported as looking well, although there 
were a few complaints that the feed was 
still short, though green and growing. 





of are striped cucumber beetles, squash 
bugs, rose bugs, canker worms, 
worms and tent caterpillars, from nine te 
twenty-five correspondents reporting the 
presence of each. Other insects mentioned 
are codling moths, currant worms, elm-leaf 
beetles, cabbage worms, wire worms, horn 
flies, asparagus beetles, white grubs, brown 
tail moths, gypsy moths, onion maggots, the 
San Jose scale, the plum cureulio, the pea- 
vine louse and a small black flea beetle on 
potato vines. 

Indian corn is generally reported as very 
small and backward for the season, owing 
to the cool weather of the month. There is 
little complaint of the stand or color, how- 
ever, and with warm weather it will doubt- 
less come forward rapidly. There is a nota- 
ble increase in acreage this year, a twenty 
per cent. increase seeming a conservative 
estimate for the State as a whole. 


Haying had hardly begun at the time of 


making returns except in southeastern sec- 
tions, where it was rather more advanced 


By the date of issue it should be well under | 
The crop will be | 


way in most sections. 
short all over the State, although the reports 
indicate that it was much improved by the 
rains of the first half of the month. The 


cul. | 


Strawberries were late in ripening, but at 
ithe time of making returns picking was 
| ene way inmost sections, with the 
prospect of not more than a fair crop. 
Prices generally ranged high. Raspberries, 
blackberries and currants promise unusu- 
ally well, with but few exceptions. Apples 
promise well in most sections, though 
Baldwins will not equal other varieties. 
Pears promise only alight crop. Cherries 
were rather light, but of good quality. 
Plums are reported to have set well and 
promise a good crop. Peaches now 
promise more than an average crop for this 
region. Wild berries set very heavily. 
+> + 


The Hay Trade. 


The hay crop of the zountry seems to be 
assured, and from best authorities is ample 
| for the requirements. The conditions seem 
to be changed from last year. Then the 
| Eastern and Central States had a fair crop, 
| while the crop in the West was very short ; 
in fact, so much so that St. Louis and other 
southwestern markets took hay from terri- 
|tory never before tributary to these 
|markets. This year the West hasa large 
| crop, and necessarily must look to the East 








Still, the in- | 


Dairy cows are in good de- | 


and Southeast for an outlet; and, as these 
sections are somewhat short of hay, the 
Western men expect to find a good market, 
with proper effort. 

Arrivals of hay in the East have not been 
large, yet they have met the demand, and in 
some cases exceeded, particularly so in the 
low-grade offerings. With these conditions 
prevailing, little or no improvement can be 
looked for until next month. The coming 
crop seems to be steadily growing in quan- 
tity, the majority of the reports indicating 
less timothy and an abundance of clover 
and clover mixed, with the greater part con- 
taining a generous supply of weeds. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives the follow- 
ing asthe highest prices for hay in the 
markets mentioned under date of July 4: 
Boston $18.50, New York $18.59, Brooklyn 
$20, Jersey City 819, Philadelphia $16.50; 
Pittsburg $14.75, Pittsburg prairie $10, Kan- 
| sas City $12.50, Kansas City prairie $10, 

Duluth $11.50, Duluth prairie $7.50, 
; Minneapolis $11.50, Minneapolis prairie 
$7.50, Baltimore $16, Cincinnati $13.50, Chi- 
cago $14.50, Chicago prairie $11.50, Rich- 
mond $15.50, St. Louis $15, St. Loiis prairie 
$9, Memphis $15, Nashville $16, Providence 
$19.50, New Orleans 817.50, New Orleans 
prairie $9.50. 

A sample bale of the first new timothy 
hay of the season was exhibited on the floor 
of the New Orleans Board of Trade on June 
25. The bale was classed ‘“‘ choice’ and 
was one of a consignment of 387 bales re- 
ceived on Tuesday over the Illinois Central 
Railroad, by a Kansas City, Mo., shipper. 
The above consignment was five days ear- 
lier than for the first shipment of 1901. 

Among the various reports of the cor- 
respondents of the Hay Trade Journal we 
gather the following: 

In New York State the crop will be a good 
average, and with favorable weather for 
curing will make a good showing. Jeffer- 
son County reports large crop with a very 
large proportion of clover-mixed hay. The 
northwestern part of the State (that is, 
Rochester points), the crop is very good in- 
deed. In the southwestern part the crop is 
a little short. 

As a whole, the crop throughout New 
York State will be uneven in quantity, ac- 
cording to locality, but, on the whole, more 
than an average cutting, with the larger 
part clover-mixed, medium and poor hay, 
so that the proportion of No.1 and No. 2, 
while it may be greater than last year, will 
not be excessive. ‘The hay counties of New 
York show less timothy than last year, with 














| Straw. 
| the receipts were 361 cars of hay, 74 cars of 


| 
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a larger per cent. of mixed, while the total 
tonnage will no doubt equal the average. 

In Ohio the reports seem to show that 
timothy hay will equal 50 per cent. of the 
crop, Clover and clover-mixed 25 per cent. 
Old hay all gone from most sections. In 
some p!aces there is still 10 per cent. of old 
hay to go to market. In Michigan only 5 to 
10 per cent. of old hay is left over. 

Dealers about here have made up the fol- 
lowing condition of the market: Michigan, 
full average crop, quality excellent, much 
better than last year; Ohio, average crop, 
quality excellent, better than last year; | 
New York, average crop, quality excellent, 
better than last year excepting in a 
few localities in the central part 
of the State, where it is light, weedy, 
and a large per cent. of clover; 
Ontario, full average crop, quality ex- 
cellent, even better than last year; 
Maine, Vermont, Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick hardly up to the average in quantity, 
but of much better quality than last year. 
The local crop in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut and northern New 
Hampshire is lighter than last year and 
rather poor in quality. In Kennebec and 
Lincoln Counties, Me., correspondents report 
the crop fifteen per cent. short. Hay cropin 
eastern Massachusetts is quite light. The 
southern part of Connecticut promises to be 
short, as compared with last year. 


A fair hay crop seems to be assured in 
the Province of Quebec, although it will not 
be as heavy as that of last year. The crop 
will be largely timothy. Of course a good 
deal depends upon the condition in which 
itis harvested. The pastures are looking 
well in Quebec, to the satisfaction of the 
dairying interest. There seem to be ample 
supplies of the old hay crop left over to 
meet all requirements between now and the 
time when the new crop will be available. 
The unusually cool weather for June along 
with the copious showers rather improved 
the hay crop. 


At New York city total receipts for last 
week were 9853 tons, as against 9013 tons 
the week before, while the same week a 
year ago the receipts were 7098 tons, receipts 
of straw 600 tons, export in bales 19,961. 

Receipts of hay in Boston for the past 
week were 664 cars of hay, 308 cars of 
which were billed for export; also 18 cars of 
The corresponding week last year 








which were billed for export, and 11 cars of | 
straw. 


The Department of State is in receipt of a 
communication from the Consular Office at 
London, in which complaint is made of the 
manner in which the American apples are 
packed. ‘The dealers and commission mer- 
chants in England admire the Canadian sys- 
tem of packing, and desire to know if it is 
not possible for Americans to pack their 
apples inthe same manner. It is believed 
that by so doing the demand for best quality 
American apples, as well as prices, will 
increase. 

The Canadian system in vogue is the 
grading and stamping ofall apples by gov- 
ernment officials. All barrels sent out with- 
out the stamp renders the sender liable to a 
fine of $1 for each barrel. 
>>> 

Mr. Frederick V. Coville, the botanist of 
the Department of Agriculture, has left 
Washington on a tour of exploration in the 
far Northwest Pacific coast States. He ex- 
pects to be absent from this city for a period 
of over two months, during which time he 
hopes to explore the botanical conditions of 
Crater Lake in the forest reserve recently 
established, and also to investigate the 
botanical plants used by the Klamath 
Indians as food. 
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A LITTLE OFF THE TOP. 
Attic Wisdom at First Hands fer House 
Owners, House Renters, House Build- 
ers and House Designers. 

We have just received a book overrunning with 
practical suggestions about houses,—particularly 
about roofs and all kinds of roofing,—rich in in- 
teresting historical matter and artistic illustra- 
tion. Its title is “‘ A Fifty-Year Roof.” 

This book is issued by American Tin Plate 
Company for general distribution. It treats in- 
cidentally of M F Roofing Tin, the Norristown 
New Method ternes and U. S. Eagle ternes; but 
the greater part of its forty-eight pages is devoted 
to technical information that every house builder, 
designer, owner or renter should have at hand at 
all times. One chapter, “‘ How to Construct a 
Tin Roof,” contains many suggestions of in- 
estimable value, and many facts familiar only to 
experienced builders. Following this are nearly 
fifty accurate tables and formulas of sizes, 
weights, gauges and measurements, needful in 
house building and repairing. 

The cover of this book is very artistic in beau- 
tiful colorings and very novel in arrangement, 
part of the design being an actual sheet of the 
famous M. F. tin, showing the trademark as it is 
stamped on the genuine. 

Anybody that lives in a house or helps to make 
houses would be benefited by reading “A Fifty 
Year Roof,’ and may have a copy free by send- 





| ing address to W. C. Cronemeyer. agent American 


Tin Plate Company, 1211 Carnegie building, Pitts- 


| burg, Pa. 


Literature. 


‘“* Mrs. Tree,” by Laura E. Richards, one 
of the new books published by Dana Estes 
Cumpany, Boston, is another one of those 
interesting and highly entertaining addi- 
tions to Mrs. Richards’ most complete series 
of works: This author has written some 
very entertaining stories, among them 
‘Captain January,” “‘ sarie,”’ “ Melody,” 
etc. It 1s needless to state that she has 
many warm friends among our readers, 
‘““Mrs. Tree”’ is a very interesting tale, and 
with its seventeen chapters on advent- 
ure is sure to prove fascinating. The 
illustrations are of the finest order, 
and are yery' clever’ sketches’ of 
the character of the book. Mrs. Rich- 
ards deserves the credit of being able to 
present her subjects with much cleverness 
and interest. Old Mrs. Tree isa most in- 
teresting character, sitting in her familiar 
easy chair before the fire knitting. Miss 
Phebe and Tommy Candy, Solomon, his 
grandfather, are pictured very cleverly, and 
the introduction of a new postmaster in 
Miss Penny’s shop are all very entertaining 
bits of description. This book is sure to be 
among the best of Mrs. Richards. 

“Scarlet and Hyssop,’”’ by E. F. Benson 
and published by D. Appleton Company, 
New York, isanovel of much entertain- 
ment. Mr. Benson’s other works, such as 
‘*Luck of the Vails,”’ Mammon « Co., 
“DoDo” and the ** Rubicon,’”? which were 
very kindly received, are similar in general 
description to this new book, but we think 
Mr. Benson has developed his characters 
much better and made his story of greater in- 
terest than any of his previous works. This 
novel contains much originality, and is sure 
to be interesting and will make pleasant 
reading. 

‘“* Five Little Peppers Abroad,” by Mar- 
garet Sidney, author of ‘‘ Five Little Pep- 
pers and How They Grew,” illustrated by 
Fanny Y. Corey and published by Lothrop 
Publishing Company, Boston, is one of the 
best of these works. This very newest of 
the Pepper stories is just as charming as the 
other famous books that have preceded it in 
the series. It takes mother Pepper,— 
now mother Fisher,—the little doctor, 
Polly and Phronsie over seas, with 
Grandpapa King, Jaspar and _ Parson 
and Mrs. Henderson. There in new scenes 
and new experiences the brightness, the wit, 
the kindliness, the keen knowledge of child 
nature that have made all the Pepper books 
so irresistible are justas conspicuous as 
they have been in the Pepper stories at 
home. The book is sure to bea large seller 
and will bea very popular one among the 
young people. 

“The Gate of the Kiss,’”? by John W. 
Harding, a book published by Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company, and illustrated by George 
Varrien, is a romance :n the days of Heze- 
kiah, King of Judah. This story pictu- 
resquely reproduces the court life of Eastern 
civilization among the Jews and Assyrians, 
with all its pomp and splendor and cor- 
| ruption, its dramatically contrasted high 

and low, its clashing good and evil. 
Great historica) figures like Hezekiah, 
Isaiah and Sennacherib enliven it. It 
is written in a _ robust,  full-colored 
style befitting this theme. It has nodull 
spots, and is a happy change from the 
“nothing doing,’? anemic kind of real- 
istic fiction. The book is exceedingly pop- 
ular and especially well gotten up and with 
its many beautiful illustrations! is sure to 
attract a large number. = Likeall the books 
of this house it is typographically very fine. 

Admirers of William Black will find en- 
joyment in reading the pages of the Sir 
Wemyss Reid’s story of that deservedly 
popular English novelist’s life. Writers of 
the Victorian eradid not endure the pecu- 
niary hardships, which characterized some 
of their predecessors in the literary history 
| of England. Black was fortunate in this 
respect. His wants were supplied from birth, 
and success as a man of letters came early. 
He first embarked in a journalistic career, 
and represented the London Morning Star 
during the seven weeks war (1866), follow- 
ing the Prussian army in its advance 
into Austria. As a result of this ex- 
perience he became an ardent admirer of 
everything German, which is one of the 
characteristics of his books. It was while 
he was on the statfof the Daily News that 
he attained fame as a novelist. After writ- 
ing works which met with little favor with 
public or critics, Black resorted to the ex- 
periment of securing the publication of an 
anonymous novel, ‘‘ A Daughter of Heth,” 
in the hopes of obtaining the unbiassed 
opinion of the reviewers, especially that of 
the Saturday Review, whose scorching criti- 
cisms had stung him. The story came out 
in the Glasgow Herald and was later 
published in book form without the 
name of the author attached thereto. 
The result surpassed Black’s fondest ex- 
pectations. The Saturday Review was the 
first to give it unstinted praise, and appro- 
bation from that paper was a passpurt to 
fame. Success was his, and with the royal- 
ties he proceeded to purchase some of the 
“* good things of this life.”” His biographer 
does not think, however, that he was in the 
least spoiled. ‘‘ The Strange Adventures of 
a Phaeton,”’ ‘‘ A Princess of Thule,” “* Three 
Feathers ’”’ and ‘“‘ Madcap Violet ’”’ followed 
in rapid succession. A novel a year was, in 
fact, the result of his literary labors there- 
after, but the work showed no trace of 
haste. Black visited America in 1876, and at 
a dinner party in New York he was toasted 
by a venerable but badly informed toastmas- 
ter as ‘*‘ the author of Lorna Doone.” Sir 
Wemyss appears to be thoroughly informed 
concerning Black’s every-day life, and 
no feature of his career which is of public in- 
terest is omitted. There is, of course, the 
inevitable correspondence, but only those 
letters which are of some significence are 
given. We havea kindly, sympathetic pen 
picture of Black, in which there is much to 
admire, and little or nothing to shatter 
ideals. His books reflect the man to a con- 
siderable degree, and his death on Dee. 10, 
1898, in his fifty-seventh year, was as gen- 
erally regretted by his host of readers in 
this country as in England. [New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


OLD BOSTON. 


The series of old Boston cuts 
now appearing in these columns 
have been kindly loaned by the 
publishers of the Boston Budget, 
and were taken from the Old Bos- 
ton Number of that publication, 
June 1, 1902. Copies of this num- 














ber can be had by sending 25 cents 
to the Ploughman office. 
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dred acres seeded, about the same as last 
season, of which three-fourths are Red 
Globes, balance Yellow. Some little dam- 
age from wind and poor seed. However, 
our correspondent reports that the crop is 
looking well, and conditions generally more 
favorable than a year ago. 
In Ohio: 
Wayne-Medina Counties— Acreage 500 
—about the same as last year—of which 
two-thirds are Yellow Globe and _ one- 
third Red. A little damage reported from 
winds and early frosts, but nothing serious, 
and on the whole the crop is looking better 


Poultry. ° 


Duck Raising. 


Pekin and Aylesbury ducks raised on the | 
farm are profitable above all other breeds, 
with preference given as a rule to the first. 
They are not only hardy and comparatively 
easy to raise, but they reach a heavy weight 
ina short time. They mature earlier than 
any other breed, and a pair of them well 
matured will weigh twenty pounds. Not 
only this, but their flavor is delicious, and 
they make excellent table birds. For this _ 
reason the demand for them is good in all | than a year ago at this time. 
our markets and they outsell all other! Lake County—Acreage in entire district 
breeds. When plucked and exhibited for estimated 800 to 1000 acres—being an increase 
sale they have an attractive appearance, /of about 10 per cent.—nearly all Yellow 

Good Pekin ducks are good layers, if one | Globes. Some little damage from wind and 
considers this point, and one will lay all the | some washed out, but as a whole our corre- 
way from one hundred to 125 eggs in a sea- | spondents report the crop in good condition, 
son. In breeding them, however, care should | as good, if not better, than a year ago. 
be taken to select the best tor raising young Hardin County—About 1100 acres seeded, 
ducks. The stozk is apt to ran down quite | an increase of 10 per cent. over last year— 
rapidly unless one uses good methods to | of which 45 per cent. were Yellow Globes, 
keep the standard high. Usually the first | 35 per cent. red and 20 per cent. white. At 
and best matured ducks of the previous sea- | seeding time the fields were very dry, and 








son should be kept for breeding pur-/ the prevailing high winds took out nearly 
poses, and not sold in the mar- one-third of the first acreage sown. Severe 
ket. In this way one is sure of | frosts also played havoc with the crop, and 


a good standard of birds. <A point in 
favor of the Pekinis that it will thrive 
almost as well away from a pond or 
swimming water as near it. However, a 
little water for them to flounder around 
in is good for them, and tends to keep | 
them in better health. A good many 
farms have low, swampy land where an 
excellent duck pond could be made at 
little expense. By digging out a little 
each season such a hollow could be made 
suitable fora duck pond. Even if there | 
was no brook or spring in it water would 
collect there from rains and make a pond | 
fora partof the year. In hatching duck | 
eggs chicken hens should be used, or an 
incubator. It requires nearly a week longer 
for the duck eggs to hatch, and during the 
fourth week sprinkling them daily with 
lukewarm water helps. 

Pennsylvania, ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 
<-> —__—- 

Timely Poultry Tips. 

Plenty of shade now. Bushes and trees | 
make it. Such places are cooler than shed | 
shade, where lack of free circulation of air 
makes it very warm. 

Every day or two spade up some ground 
in ashady spot for the tlock to dust in. 

Keep the drinking vessels clean. Wash 
them ont every evening and seald them out 
at least once a week. Replenish the water 
supply several times a day. Don’t pour 
fresh water into the vessels, but throw out 
all the stale water and renew entirely with 
the fresh. 

Look after the frail or puny chicks. Don’t 
let them run with the others. If you will 
persist in keeping them, give theina chance 


| the onions that are still in the fields are 
| very thin and backward, and it is doubtful 
/if Hardin County will produce as many 
| onions as a year ago when the crop was 
| very short. 


| balance Red Globes. 


|athin stand. Conditions of crop hardly as 
favorable as last season. . 

Wyandot County—Estimated acreage 240, 
as against 200 last season, the greater por- 
tion being to Yellow Globe. Considerable 
| destruction by wireworms and wind, but as 
a whole looking much oetter than last year, 
when the condition of the crop was very 
| poor. 
| Trumbull County and the adjoining dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania report a small increase 
| in acreage and the crop in better condition 
than last year. Nearly all Yellow Globes. 

Michigan is the one onion-growing State 
which this season has apparently been im- 
mune from wind storms or other destruc- 
tion to the onion crop, nearly all our cor- 
respondents reporting the crop in good con- 
dition. At Chelsea the outlook is better 
than a year ago, and a like condition exists 
in the Mason district. It is estimated that 
the acreage of the State is ten to fifteen per 
cent. greater thana year ago, and about 
equally divided between Red and Yellow 
Globes. 

In Wisconsin: In the Green Bay District 





greater than ever before, or some 125 acres 


by themselves where they cannot be inall, of which about three-fourths are Red | 
trampled or crowded by robust, frisky Globes, balance Yellow. Some damage re- | 


growing youngsters. 

Many of the vegetable wastes from the 
table are just the thing for little chicks. 
Mince them up fine and note how the chirp- 
ers enjoy them. 

The broods that hateh out in June, if well 
cared for, will produce pullets that will lay 
in early spring or late winter, when the 
ege product is bringing good prices. In 
fact, good care results in making July 
broods profitable. 

Don’t lose your enthusiasm and lessen 
your strietly business methods as the mer- 


wise the crop is promising well. About 
Shiocton our correspondent predicts that 
the onions will not exceed half a crop, the 
continuous wet weather permitting the 
weeds to get such a start that some fields 
are being plowed under. 

In Chicago District: About 500 acres 


about equal of Red and White onions. 


was one-third greater than 
though our correspondent advises us that 


cury runs up. Eternal vigilance when the | one-half of the crop has been destruyed by 
thermometer registers above the 90° mark wind and wet weather. No re-seeding 
is more necessary than at any other time done. 

inthe poultry yard. The tlock ‘‘suiters ”’ Reports from the Nappanee (Ind. ) district 


state the acreage seeded there was about 600 
acres—being an increase over last year of 
100 acres—70 per cent. of which are Yellow 
Globes, the balance being both Red and 
White. Some damage done by wind, blight 
and continuous wet weather, although the 
crop is reported to be in as good condition 
asa year ago. In the new Wheattield dis- 
trict some 125 acres were seeded, but our 
correspondent advises us that the entire | 
erop was drowned out, and is an utter fail- | 
ure. About Knox, where a small acreage is 
grown, the outlook is reported poor, wind 
and wet weather destroying one-fourth of 
the crop. At Albion some 150 acres were | 
seeded, an increase of 100 acres over last | 
year. Wind has thinned the onions some, 
but as a whole they are promising well. * At 
Fort Wayne a small acreage was seeded, but 
this has been reduced one-fourth by wind 
storms. Sinee making the above report | 
news has reached us from the Nappanee | 
district that it has been raining there for 
four days and nights, and the crop is all 
under water. 

Our Connecticut correspondents give the 
increase in acreage in this State from 25 to 
50 per cent., and but little complaint from | 
insects or other causes, and the crop in 
better condition than at this time last year. | 
Massachusetts also reports a considerable | 


with unusual hot weather, and every effort 
possible should be observed that will make 
them more comfortable. 

Remember that dampness in coops causes 
the usual troubles as well in hot weather as 
at any other season. 

Don’t sell eggs for incubator purposes 
and guarantee them -to hateh any certain 
percent. You never know how the. ma- 
chine is going torun or how improperly it 
is going to be managed. The eggs you sell 
may be above the average percentage of 
fertility, but improper handling will get 
poor results. This is often proved by the 
hens hatching out on anaverage twelve out 
of thirteen, and the eggs from the same 
hens resulting unsatisfactorily when used 
in the incubator. 

The poultryman who does not take inter- 
est enough to keep things neat and tidy 
never gets but a few rounds up the ladder 
of Success, 

his Is the season when the lazy man who 
adopted poultry raising as an occupation 
suitable to his ideas, finds out he’s got 
another guess. 

If the henhouse windows are shaded in 
some way soasto keep the sun out of the 
house during the hot days it will makea 
material difference in the night temperature. 
It is cruelty to oblige the hens to roost on 


Lucas County—One hundred and sixty 
| acres seedled—an increase of fifty acres over 
| last year—of which three-fourths are yellow, 
Some little damage by 

wind and considerable complaint of seed not 
| germinating well, making the onions rather 


the acreage is estimated to be 25 per cent. | 


ported from onion maggot, though other- | 


seeded, 50 per cent. being Yellow, balance | 
It is | 
estimated that theacreage put out originally-| 
last season, | 


| for some counts. 


|} and 200 counts $250. 


| $3.75, choice $3.50, common $3. 





SCOTCH BRED SHORTHURN, MARY 14th. 
Owned by E. S. Kelly, Esq. 





60 centsa dozen. 


string 
Southern 
basket. 

bushel, as to variety and quality. 


slow of sale at 25 


cents to $1 a bushel. 


$2.25 to $2.50 for fair to good. 
$2.25 and red $2 to $2.25. 


Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 








| rels were received. Ben Davis sold at $4 to 
| $4.50, and Russets at $4 to $5.50, No. 2 $2.5 


Parsley 25 cents a bushel and romaine 50 to 
Mint 35 to 40 cents a 
dozen and water cress 35 to 40 cents. Native 
beans $1.25 to $1.50 a box and | 

to 50 cents a' 
Native green peas $1.75 to $2.25a 


Searcely enough old potatoes to make a 
quotation, though a few can be found at 90 
Southern Rose and 
Hebron $2.50 to $2.75 a barrel for extra, and 
Bliss white 


Ojd apples are quiet; but 855 barrels came | 
in last week, while a year ago only 389 bar- | 


to $3.50, Norfolk green at 75 cents to $1.25 a | 


| basket, and Maryland or Delawares 50 to 75 


Georgia peaches 75 cents to $1.50 a 
| carrier as to variety. Florida Le Conte 
| pears $4 to$5a barrel. Cherries at 8 cents 
a pound for large dark and 6 cents for red 
or white. 


crate. 


at 8 to 12 cents, and some western New York | 
Delaware blackberries, cul- | 


| at 8 to 14 cents. 

vated 6 to 10 cents a box, and small at 4 to 
!7 cents. Blueberries, native 14 to 18 cents, 
| Pennsylvania 12 cents, and Carolina 9 to 10 

cents. Raspberries 5 to8 cents a pint, 3 to 
| 4 cents acup. 
for large, and 4 to 5 cents for small. Goose- 
berries 6 to 8 cents a quart. Muskmelon 50 
cents to $1.25a crate. Watermelons in good 
supply, afew large selling at $28 to $30 per 
hundred, but more at $20 to $25, and small 
at $12 to $15. Pineapples plenty, Indian 
River, 24 counts $2.25 to $2.50 a ease, others 
50, Cuban 82 to $2.25. California 
apricots $1 to $1.50 a case and plums $1.50 
to $2.50, 

Only a light supply of oranges. 
Valencias 150, 176 and 200 counts choice, 
$4.25 a box, 126 and 250 counts $2.75, and 300 
counts $3.50. St. Michels about 25 cents extra 
Mediterranean sweets and 
seedlings 150, 176 and 200 counts, $3.75; 216 
counts $2.25 to $2.50. Rodi, full boxes $4.50, 
half boxes $2.50. Sorrento, 160 counts $3 
Lemons, Maoiri faney 
Messina and Palermo fancy 


$2 to $2. 


$4 to $4.75. 


at 12 cents and dates at 4 cents. Bananas 
in full supply at $1.65 to $1.85 for eight 
hands. No. 1 $1.75 to $2.25 and No 2 $1.25 
to $1.50. 





> d>- 
—Hay continues firm; straw steady; millfeed 
steady: Hay, $14«18; faney and jobbing, $18.50a 


| 20; rye straw, $l7a@18; oat straw, $11@12; sack, 


spring bran, to ship, $20.50 20.75; winter, $21.25a@ 
21.50; middlings, $23@25; mixed feed, $23a24; red 
dog, $27: cottonseed meal, $28 428.50; linseed 
meal, $28.50 for new process. 7 

—Pork products are unchanged: Short cuts 
and heavy backs $23.50, long cut $24, medium 
$22.50, lean ends $24.50,bean pork $19.50 to $20, fresh 








ribs 15} cents, vorned and fresh shoulders 114 | 


cents a basket, or 50 cents to 81 a bushel | 


Native strawberries nearly done | 


Currants 7 to 8 cents a quart | 


|} many months, but is now much excited by a 
Late | 


| 105 ears for Boston and 59 cars for export, a total 


Figs scarce | 


cents, smoked shoulders 11} cents, lard 12} cents, | 


in pails 122 to 13) cents, hams 14} to 14) cents, 


: aaron ; ac increase in acres ‘ } ains more or 
high roosts at this--and, as a matter of fact, increase In acreage, meee paks gi mot d| skinned hams 15} cents, sausage 11 cents, 
for other reasons—any other season of the less of destruction by wind anc rain, an | beankfurt sausage 11 cents, boiled hams 
also of poor seed causing a considerable of to 20} cents, bacon 14} to 15} cents, 


year. 

Don’t try tokeep alot of young chicks ef 
various ages running in the same yards un- 
ess you desire to invite trouble and costly 
weidents.— Baltimore Sun. 


orttcultural. 


Onion Crop Prospect. 
In New York: 
Madison County—Acreage seeded about 
0”, being an inerease of avout six per 
t. over a year ago; mostly Yellow Globe | 


amount of re-seeding. Rhode Island advices 
state that the acreage in that State has 
fallen off 25 to 40 per cent., as compared | 
with last year, and that the crop at present 
is not looking as well as expected. Ver- | 
mont reports a moderate increase in acre- 
age, but from destruction by cut worms and 
other causes is not looking as well as a year 
ago.—Cireular Jerome B. Rice Seed Com- 
pany. 





Vegetables in Boston Market. 
There {is a lively business in vegetables 


vers, with a small scattering acre- ' re ‘ 
of Red Globes ‘A great oud of re- “uring the forenoon, and some stirring in| 

. , mee . ah 
; Rs the afternoon, but not as lively. The new 


vding done, some estimating as high as 
thirds. Heavy winds and excessive 
zing early in the season, followed by 
tinuous wet weather, which has made 
ding almost impossible, places the 
sent condition of the crop in this county 
o better than a year ago, when it was 
poor, 
ioudaga County—An increase In acreage 
‘per cent, is reported, but like the ad- 
1 county of Madison, the damage 
winds, freezing and weeds have 
ly reduced this.. Onions very thin on 
round: some fields have been plowed 
ud generally the condition of the crop 
favorable,—probably as bad as a year | 


order that the wagons shall not stay in the | 
street seems to check the buyers from sub- | 
urban markets, and some from nearby | 
small markets. Prices are a little easier 
than last week. Beets still at 90 cents to | 
S1a box. Carrots at $2 a box or $2.50) 
to $2.75 a hundred bunches. Parsnips are 
done for a while. Flat turnips sell at 50 
to 75 cents a,box, and yellow at $1.50 a 
barrel. Onionsarein good supply. Some 
native at $1.15a bushel, $2.50 a hundred 
bunches, Bermuda $1.85 to $2.25 a crate, 
Egyptian $2.50 a sack, but nearly done, Ken- 
tucky $2.75 to $3.a barrel, and New Orleans 
$1.25 to $1.35 a bag. Leek are 50 cents a 
dozen bunches and chives 75 cents. Radishes 
75 cents to $1a box. Celery from 20 cents a 
small bunch to 50 cents a large bunch. Egg 
plants from $1.50 to $1.75a case. Native 
cucumbers $2 to $2.50 a box for No. land $1 
to $1.50 for No. 2, Southern 50 cents a bas- 
ket. Hothouse tomatoes 10 to 15 cents a 
pound and Southern $1.25 to $1.50 a carrier. 
Marrow squash $1 to $1.50a barrel crate 
and white 50 to75 cents a basket. Rhubarb 
2 cents a pound and mushrooms 75 cents 


to $1. 


ne County—Estimated acreage 1000, 
uit 150 greater than last year. With | 
‘eption of the district about Ontario 
rrespondents report a much more 
le condition than a year ago, when 
very bad. The onions are somewhat 
ui the ground and quite weedy. 
all yellow. 

«ston County—Two hundred and 
icres seeded, being an increase of 


\) acres over last year, of which two- ; ; 
are Red Globes " canitins Yellow Cabbages a _ . ee. 
‘t | stock i a barre $5 ; 

‘ Some 30 aeres blown out and some | stock to bring $ Rape , 
, fron maggot. Excessive wet | Cauliflowers are scarce at $1.25 to rents 
er has prevented weeding, and as a box. Spinach is 35 to 40 cents a bus el anc 
a . ; greens 15 to 20 cents. Lettuce fair to 


. the conditi the crop at this time | beet 
is is Pict year a | prime 10to 25 cents a dozen. Asparagus 


; $ $5a box of 3 dozen. 
se County—One thousand six hun- | nearly done at $4 to $5 








| cheese and 227,980 pounds of oleo. 
| week a year ago the exports included 414,176 


bolognas 104 cents, pressed ham 144 cents, raw 
leaf lard 12} cents, rendered leaf lard 123 cents, in 
pails 13} to 134 cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose 


| salt pork 12} cents, briskets 13 cents, sausage 


meat 10} cents, country dressed hogs 9} cents. 

—In Rotomahona, New Zealand, there is an 
immense geyser which covers an area an acre in 
extent, and constantly throws columns of water 
to vast heights, some of them ascending three 
hundred feet, with clouds of steam which go 
much higher. 

—— fhe exports from the port of Boston for 
the week ended July 5 included 108,895 pounds of 
For the same 


pounds of butter, 99,998 pounds of cheese and 
64,600 pounds of oleo. 

—The exports of dairy products from New 
York for the week ending July 5 were 3046 pack 
ages of butter, of which 2933 went to Liverpool 
and 123 to London. 

—tThe total shlpments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 85,682 cases, 
against 75,963 cases last week; corresponding 
period last year 101,761. The total shipments 
thus far in 1902 have been 2,450,582 cases, against 
2,171,873 cases in 1901. 

—The egg market has been gaining strength 
for several days past, and is fully one cent higher 
than last week. Strictly choice Western are 


getting scarcer, and the most desirable marks | 


command 18 to 19 cents,while some Northwestern 
lots, closely candled, bring 194 to 20 cents. The 
average range is 184 to 194 cents. Fair to good 
lots range from 17 to 18 cents. Buyers are dis- 
criminating closely between good and choice. 
Eastern fresh gathered$range from 18} to 20 cents, 
with fancy nearby lots at 22 to 23 cents. Ifa hot 
spell of weather sets in fancy fresh eggs will go 
higher. The stock in cold storage foots up 
184,442 cases, against 212,830 cases same time last 
year a shortage of 28,388 cases as compared with 
last year. The outlook for the held stock appears 
brighter every week. 

—Our correspondent, H. M. Porter, writes as 
follows from Tilton, N. H., under date of July 8: 
“ Farm matters in the counties of southern New 
Hampshire are much the same as generally re- 
ported from the Eastern States. Some fears 
have been expressed concerning the grass crop, 
which the late rains have largely dispelled. The 
outlook is now fairly good, with no fields yet seen 











fully grown, though harvesting has commenced. 


Corn is backward, though potatoes were never so ; 


uniformly fine. Every peach tree is bearing and 
apples promise well, even the Baldwins.” 


| cent. and a possibility of advanee of the brush to 


last week included 1063 cattle, 
of beef from 
8695 quarters 


Boston; 1735 cattle, 


of beef from New York; 


of 3746 cattle, 670 sheep, 16,455 quarters of beef. 
Of this 1178 cattle, 500 sheep, 8370 quarters of 
beef went to Liverpool; 2548 cattle, 6840 quar- 
ters of beef to London; 1120 quarters of beef to 
Southainpton; 20 cattle, 170 sheep, 125 quarters of 
| beef to Bermuda and West Indies. 

— This is a record year for immigrants at the 
port of Boston. Of the nationalities represented 








English, 4112; Finns, 2897; Scoteh, 831; Germans, 
482; Hebrews, 360; Poles, 344 and Dutch, 122. 
one Chinaman has entered here, and only. one 
immigrant has come from India. 

—A portion of the bean crop in western 
New York has been destroyed by the recent 
heavy storm. <A shortage had been reported be- 
fore the storm. Prices of beans have’ been ad- 
vanced considerably. 

——New Hampshire’s fourth annual Old Home 
Week will begin Aug. 16 and end Aug. 24. 
During that week the State will keep open doors, 
and all natives of New Hampshire, and all 
| claiming descent from her loins are heartily and 


| cordially invited to return and spend one day in 
the place made hallowed by associations of birth 
or ancestry. 

—Cloudburst and floodsin western New York, 
July 6, caused much damace in several counties. 
Rivers overflowed and houses, barns and live 
stock swept away. Losses in hay and erops, 
, Wires down, and difficulty in establishing com- 
| munication with various small towns. 

—The Chicago quotation fdr extra prime 
| 


steers is $7.75 to $8.50,a_ still further advance. 
There are reports of sales of dishorned grades of 
| Herefords, averaging 1180 pounds at $8.25; one of 
15 head of branded Herefords averaging 1416 
pound at $8.40. 
has been 25 cents, while the medium grades are 


—The exports of live stock and dressed beef 
7660 quarters 
70 sheep, 
948 
cattle, 500 sheep from Baltimore; 400 quarters 
of beef from Philadelphia; atotal from all ports 


in this year’s figures the Scandinavians lead with | 
13,858. Then come the Italians, 8932; Irish, 7009 | Bridgton Farmers’ Club, Bridgton. 


Only | 


Worcester West, Barre___..______- 
MAINE, 
Maine State Agricultural, Lewiston 


Maine State Pomological_______.__- 


Durham Agricultural, Durham_______-- 






North Aroostook, Presque Isle____..__.- 
Southern Aroostook, Sherman Mills........-- 








Worcester South, Sturbridge._..........-__- Sept. 11-12 
---------- Sept, 25-26 


Eastern Maine Fair Association, Bangor___. Aug. 26-29 


Androscoggin County, Livermore Falls____-- Aug. 26-28 


| Madawaska, Madawaska.___._. aise dws woeeiincen oer ae 
Cumberland County, Gorham___-.-- Sept. 16-18 
| Northern Cumberiand, Harrison____....._..__.. Oct. 7-8 


; Cumberland Farmers’ Club, W. Cumberland Sept. 23-24 
Gray Park Association, Gray Corner.... Sept. 30-Oct. 2 


New Gloucester and Upper 
COmnenter. 2... 8). ose 
Lake View Park, East Sebago____ ___ 
Franklin County, Farmington 
North Franklin, Phillips —-..-...-.---.--.-2-. 
Hancock County Agricultural, Bluehill ___.- Sept. 18-20 
Hancock County Fair Association,Ellsworth 
Northern Hancock, Amherst____..--_-__.-_.- 
Eden Agricultural, Eden __. waves ainavieesss:< CO a 
Kennebec County, Readfield___. __.__....... Sept. 23-25 
South Kennebec, South Windsor 


Danviite, 





16-1 


Lincoln County, Damariseotta._.. ...- Sept. 30-Oct. 





| 


In a single week the advance | %° : 
| Waldo County, Belfast 


20 cents lower, because of the competition of | 


Texas cattle and grassy native stock. 
——The broom corn market has been dull foc 


prospect of a shortage of thirty to thirty-five per 


The disaster is largely credited to 
Some areas have been planted 


31.50 per ton. 
the chinch bugs. 
for the third time. 
—-For the week the arrivals of beef in Boston 
were larger than for the previous week, being 


of 164 cars; preceding week, 97 cars for Boston 
and 62 cars for export, a total of 159 cars; same 
week a year ago, 130 cars for Boston and 114 cars 
for export, a total of 244 cars. 

— Muttons and lambs are rather dull, but 
little changed: Lambs !1 to 13 cents, Eastern 12 
to 15 cents, yearlings 74 to8 cents, muttons 54 to 
7; cents, veals 6 to 10 cents, fancy and Brightons 
94 to 105 cents. 

—Choice beef is firmer with’some fancy sides 
bringing better than 12 cents, but light and grass 
beef is dull and easier. Extra sides 11} to 12 
cents, heavy 10} to 11} cents, good 9 tu 10 cents, 
light grass and cows Sto 9 cents, extra hinds 144 
to15 cents, good 13 to 14 cents, light 9 to 12 cents, 
extra fores 8} to 9} cents, heavy 8} to 8} cents, 
good 7 to 7} cents, light 7 to 74 cents, backs 8 to 
9} cents, rattles 6} tof74 cents, chucks 8 to 93 cents, 
short ribs 12 to17 cents, rounds 10 to 12 cents, 
rumps ,12 to 16 cents, rumps and loins 12 to 18 
cents, loins 15 to 22 cents. 





—~ 7~aoo 
State and County Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Chicago Live Stock._...........--. -.-..-- .-.---NOV. 
Illinois, Springfield. -...-..--------------- Sept. Oct. 
Indiana, Indianapolis __ Sept. 
Iowa, Des Moines_-_ Aug. 


_ July Aug. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1 


Manitoba, Winnipeg Scsagilt tack eset 
Massachusetts Horticulture 


Michigan, Pontiae __- sacle! mannii ...Sept. 
Minnesota, Hamlin aie sae Sept. 
Nebraska, Lincoln I eee ee es : Sept. 
New Hampshire, Concord pS ee aa Aug. 26-29 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton_._..-_..........Sept. 
New York, Syracuse._.._--_---_--..-- _.Sept. 
North Carolina, Raleigh. _....---...----- _. Oct. 
Nova Scotia, Halifax _._...---.----------- _.. Sept. 
Ohio, Columbus. _....-. 2. 2. --------- Aug. Sept. 
Oregon, Portland.___-___.- ee .------Sept. 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehen _..Sept. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia _.... Nov. 


Philadeiphia Live Stock__.__--...-.------- Oct. 
St. Louis, St. Louis Be Rack Gicko xaar acne Oct 
South Carolina, Columbia —_.............--Oct. Nov. 
South Carolina Interstate, Charleston __. Dec. June 
South Dakota, Yankton ___.__......--------- Sept. 
Texas, Dallas__.............................Sept. Oct. 
Texas International, San Antonio. ___-_----------Oct. 
Toronto Industrial _...__.._..._......._-.Aug. Sept. 
Vermont, Rutiand...................... ....... Sept. +11 
Vermont, Coneord —__.._..-. 0 oe. ------ - AU 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee __..__..............-------Sept 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury... .--- Sept. 23-25 
Barnstable, Barnstable.....__. .......--------- Aug. 26-28 
Berkshire, Pittsfield _.........._...__.__......Sept. 9-11 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge - _Sept. 9-lo 








Bristol, Taunton ____._......--.-- _.Sept. 22-25 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont _....---..-.--. Sept. 1-12 
Essex, Peabody ____-_------ -eco-cee-------- SOpt. 16-18 
Franklin, Greenfield __..._..___- Sept. 17-18 
Hampden East, Palmer. __....-_-- ._Sept. 26-27 
Hampshire, Amherst__._.-.....--.--.--. ------Sept. 16-17 


Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton__..... Oct. 1-2 
Highland, Middletield ___..-...-__.-.. --- ..Sept. 3-4 
Hillside, Cummington ______- Sept. 23-24 
Hingham, Hingham -.--___----- ah, iddihteseaine Sept. 23-24 
Hoosae Valley, North Adams --- -..----- Sept, ]-3 
Housatonic, Great Barrington ___..-.--....-. Sept. 24-24 
Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro.___--. -- Oct. 7-9 
Marshfield, Marshfield__..........---. ------- Aug. 27-29 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury-_--.------ Sept. 16-17 
Middlesex North, Lowell. .__.-_-- -- ...- Sept. 11-18 

















Middlesex South, Framingham... -.--.--.. -Sept. 16-17 
Nantucket, Nantucket___._.._......------.---- Aug. 20-21 
Oxford, Oxford___.......-...---------- _.-------- Sept. 4-5 
Plymouth, Bridgewater __- ..Sept. 10-12 


fs dhaauiiata Sept. 18-19 
aaient Sept. 10-11 
.. Sept. 25-27 


Spencer, Spencer_-_._.-...--- 
Union, Blandford________-_-.... 
Weymouth, South Weymouth. 
Worcester, Worcester._.........-------.------ Sept. 1-4 
Worcester East, Clinton._-. -.-- ----------- Sept. 16-12 
Worcester Northwest, Athol___.....-.-.------- Sept. 1-2 





Bristol, Bristol Mills. __- eee 
Oxford County, South Paris.. . -__- 
Riverside Park Association, Bethel 
West Oxford, Fryeburg soa cad 

Androscoggin Valley, Canton ___. __- 
Northern Oxford, Andover _._---_--- -_- 
Penobscot County, Hampden______- 
West Penobscot, Exeter__...__.___. 
North Penobscot SR Sey ee Ds Bae 3 iz 
East Eddington Farmers’ Club, East Eddington, 
Orrington Agricultural, Orrington 


l 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2 | 
_. Sept. 23-25 
sos. O8t2-9 


. -Sept. 30-Oct. 2 


Piscataquis County, Foxeroft._____-.__.____ Sept. 26-27 
Sagadahoe County, Topsham __._--......_..._Oet. l4- 
Richmond Farmers’ Club, Richmond. ____.____. Sept 


Somerset County, Anson ___.---_-_ _ 
East Somerset, Hartland ___ ___- adie (tae ution 

Somerset Central, Skowhegan _Sept. 9 
sie Sept. %- 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe ___.___-- 
North Waldo, Unity 
Weat Waldo, Liberty........................ 
Washington County, Pembroke 
North Washington, Princeton 
West Washington, Cherry field 
Shapleighand Acton, Acton Oct. 7-9 
Ossipee Valley Union, Cornish ; ..Aug. 19-21 
Springvale A. & M. Association, Springvale__ 
North Berwick Agricultural, N. Berwick .._Sept. 16-18 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


..Sept. id, 


.. Sept. 16-18 


Nashua, Nashua ............................. .... Sept. 1-4 
Rochester, Rochester __-.__.-_---.-..--..-.-. Sept. 28-26 
NEW YORK. 

Hornellsville Farmers’ Club, Hornellsville.. Aug, 25-29 


Cambridge 
Stock Breeders Association, Cambridge 
Albany County Agricultural Society and 
Exposition, Altamont : a 
Alleghany Co. Agri. Society, Angelica__.._... Sept. 9-11 
Broome County Agricultural, Whitney’s Pt__sept. 2-5 
Cattaraugus County Agri., Little Valiey__.-- 
Cayuga Co. Agricultural Cor., Moravia 
Chautauqua Co. Agricultural Cor., Dunkirk_..Sept. 2-5 
Chemung County Agricultural, Eimira eigen 
Chenango County Agricultural, Norwich _._.. Sept. 2-5 
Clinton County Agricultural, Plattsburgh___ Sept. 16-19 
Columbia County Agricultural, Chatbam___.-Sept. 2-5 
Cortland County Agricultural, Cortland... Aug. 26-29 
Delaware County Agricuitural, Delhi___._... Sept. 9-11 
Dutchess Co. Agricultural, Poughkeepsie_._Sept. 23-26 
Erie County Agricultural, Hamburg __ Sept. 9-12 
Essex County Agricultural, Westport... ._. 
Franklin County Agricultural, Malone__....Sept. 23-26 
Fulton. County Agricultural, Johnstown____._ Sept. 1-4 
Genesee County Agricultural, Batavia__ 
Greene County Agricultural, Cairo ._.- .. Aug. 19- 2 
Herkimer County Agricultural, Horticultural 


Valley Agricultural Society and 


and Mechanical Arts, Herkimer _..-...-- Sept. 8-10 
Jefferson County Agricultural, Watertown__ Sept. 1-5 
Lewis County Agricultural, Lowville Aug. 26-29 


Brook field-Madison Co, Ag’l, Fair Pk, B’rfi’ldSept.22-2% 
Montgomery County Agricultural, Fonda__ Sept. 15-18 
Monroe County Agricultural, Brockport.__. Sept. 24-27 
Niagara County Agricultural, Lockport __ 
Oneida County Agricultural, Rome 

Ag’l Exposition of Onondaga, Syracuse 


Orapge County Agricultural, Middletown__Sept. 16-19 
Orleans County Agricultural, Albion ___.__- Sept. 18-20 
Oswego County Ag’l, Fulton (Westside) ___.Sept. 16-19 
Otsego County Agricultural, Cooperstown__Sept. 22-24 
Putnam County Agricultural, Carmel__....-. Aug, 26-29 


Sept. 16-18 


-.-.- Sept. 24, 25 | 


sept. 16-18 
Sept. +11 


Sept. 16-18 | 


ittston Agricultural and Trotting Park | 
Association, East Pittston... -......-..._Sept. 9-10 | 
North Knox, Union ______- shitebeceusnen J OMe aes 


Aug, 26-29 | 


.-------Aug, 26-29 | 


| 
| 
| 


Sept. S11 | 


_.. Sept. 22-25 | 


_Sept. 18-20 | 
_ Sept. 22-26 | 
.-June 16-21 | 
Ontario County Agricultural, Canandaigua Sept. 18-20 | 


Ag’l Society of Queens-Nassau Cos Mineola-Sept.23-27 | 
| 


Agricultural and Liberal Arts Society of 
Rensselaer County, Nassau____...- Sept. 9-12 

Rensselaer County Ag’l and Hort Society....Sept. 1-4 

Rockland County Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Association, Orangeburgh_____- Sept. 8-12 


} 


St. Lawrence County Agricultural, Canton Sept. 16-19 | 


Saratoga County Agricultural, Ballston Spa_ Aug. 18-22 
Schoharie County Ag’l, Schoharie___. -- Sept. 29-Oct. 2 


Sehuyler County Agricultural, Watkins__.. Sept. 16-19 | 
Seneca County Agricultural, Waterloo. __._- Sept. 23-25 | 





Steuben County Agricultural, Bath __ 


Suffolk County Agricultural, Riverhead .__.Sept. 16-19 


Sullivan County Agricultural, Monticello _. Aug. 26-29 | 


Tioga County Agricultural, Owego______ 
Tompkins Co. Agri’l and Horti’l, Ithaca ___. Sept. 9-12 
Ulster County Agricultural, Ellenville .. Aug. 26-29 
Washington County Agricultural, between 
Fort Edward and Sandy Hill....------...... Sept. 9-12 | 
Wayne County Agricultural, Lyons___. ...... Sept. 17-20 | 
The Society of Agriculture and Horticult- | 
ure of Westchester Co., White Plains Sept. 29Oct. 4 | 
Wyoming County Agricultural, Warsaw Sept. 15-17 
Yates County Agricultural, Penn Yan _. Sept. 9-12 


Wellsville Fair Association, Wellsville__._.. Aug. 18-22 
Binghamton Indus. Expo., Binghamton Sept_._30-Oct.3 
Franklinville Agricultural and|Driving Park 

.. .-- Aug, 26-29 


| 
! 
| 
Cuba Fair and Racing Association, Cuba___-__. 


Association, Franklinville___.._.___- 
Afton Driving Park Agri’l Asso., Afton_____ Sept. 23-26 
Riverside Agricultural, Greene_______- Sept. 9-12 
The Columbia Agri. and Hort, Asso., HudsonSept.17-19 
Catskill Mountain Agri’l, Margaretville .__.. Aug. 19-22 
Deiaware Valley Agricultural, Walton__.____- Sept. 2-5 
Sidney Fair Association, Sidney_Second week in Sept. 
Shavertown Agricultural, Shavertown Aug. 26-28 
Prattsville Hort’l and Agri’l, Prattsville __..Sept. 9-11 
Cape Vincent Agricultural, Cape Vincent_...Sept. 9-12 


Hemlock Lake Union Agri’l, Hemlock..Sept. 30-Oct. 2 | 
Sibi! inSoa Sept. 2-5 | 


Boonville Fair Association, Boonville 
Vernon Agricultural, Vernon 
Pheenix Union Agricultural, West Pheenix_. Sept. 23-26 
Gorham Agricultural, Reed Corners _.-.....-..Oct. 2-4 
Naples Union Agricultural, Naples _---.--- Sept. 16-18 
Sandy Creek, Richland, Orwell and Boyl- . 





ston Agricultural, Sandy Creek’............. Aug. 26-29 
Morris Fair Association, Morris ___.. ... Sept. 30-Oct. 2 


Oneonta Union Agricultural, Oneonta. .....Sept. 14-18 
Richfield Springs Ag’l, Richfield Sprgs.Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Schenevus Valley Agricultural, Schenevus-_Sept. 18-20 
Rockiand County Indust’] Ass’n, New City_..Sept. 2-5 


------Sept. 2-4 | 


| 
| 
i 








In every town 
and village 
may be had, 
D. the 


\ Mica 












| Greas 


that makes your 
horses glad. 











Gouverneur Agr] and Mechn’l,Gouverneur, Aug. 29 ? 
Oswegatchie Agricultural, Ogdensburg ____ _Sept.2-4 
The Racquette Valley and St. Regis Valley 
Horticultural and Agricultural, Potsdam 
Cobleskill Agricultural, Cobleskill____.___ 
Prattsburg Union Agr’l, Prattsourgh___- 
Southern Steuben Agr’l, Troupsburg ___- 
Northern Tioga Agr’], Newark Valley . 26-28 


Sept. +12 
Sept. 22-25 


» 23-25 


Dryden Agricultural,"Dryden____-.-.-- __- Sept. 16-15 
Union Agr‘l and Horticult’l, Trumansburg - Sept. 2-5 
Glen Dale Union Agr’l, Pottersville __.. Sept. 30-Oet. 3 
The Warren County Fair, Warrensburgh ___ Sept. 16-19 
Newark Fair Association, Newark ...Oct. 2-5 
Palmyra Union Agricultural, Palmyra._....Sept. 25-27 
‘Silver Lake Agr’l and Mec’! As’n,Perry Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Dundee Fair Association, Dundee_. 


VERMONT. 
Addison County Ag’! Society, Middlebury____ Sept. 3-4 


chester Centre.__-_....-......-...-_......--.Sept. 3-5 
Caledonia Grange Fair, East Hardwick .--. Sept. 27 





Ryegate and Wells River Valley Dairymen’s 
Association, South Ryegate__..........._____ Aug. 


Frontier Agricultural Society, Canaan_____- Sept. lv-1 
Franklin County Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Society, Sheldon Junction ___- ...--Sept. 


Lamoille Valley Fair Grounds Company, Mor- 

L131, es a ee 
Bradford Ag’! and Trotting Asso., Bradford__ 
Waits River Valley Ag’l, East Corinth ___._..Sept. °-5 
Union Agricultural, North Tunbridge-._.___- 
Washington Agricultural, Washington _____- Sept. 18-2 


Orleans County Fair Association, Barton.... Sept. 9-12 
Memphremagog Fair Asso., Newport..__.__- 

Western Vermont Ag’l, Fair Haven._...._____Sept. 

Vt. State and Rutland Co. Ag’l, Rutland_....Sept. 9-1 
Union Driving Park, South Wallingford___- 

Dog River Valley Fair Asso., Noithfield____ Sept. 23-25 
Winoosk Valley Ag’! Asso., Waterbury___--.. Sept. 
Valley Fair Asso., Brattleboro._..__.........Sept. 24-25 
Springfield Ag’l, Springfield... ___- Sept. lei7 
Windsor Co. Ag’! Asso. Woodstock _. Sept. 22-25 








| ewcccnasmeman es eo coe creams . SSA SP SO SAE 
GRAVES’ MANGE CUR 
| 

| For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases 


subject to can be cured by this 
Also 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


valuable remedy. 


~~tez@ GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 


Boston, Mass. 


(OLORAD 


The way to get the best ac- 
commodations is via the 


GREAT ROCK 
ISLAND ROUTE 


WHY? Itis the only direct line to 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 

It is the popular route to Denver. It 
has the best Dining Car Service. 

It has the finest equipment and most 
satisfactory schedule and in the 


_ Rocky 
Mountain Limited 


offers the best train, only one night, 
Chicago to Colorado. 

It leaves Chicago daily at 5.45 P.M. 
and arrives at Denver 8.45 P. M., Colo- 
rado Springs (Manitou) 8.30 P. M. 

Another inducement to use the Rock 
Tsland will be the round trip rates of 
#25 Chicago to Colorado and 815 
Missouri River points to Colorado etfec- 
tive this summer by that line. Ask for 
details and free books. 

“Under the Turquoise Sky” gives 
the most fascinating description of 
Colorado. 

‘© Camping in Colorado”’ has full de- 
tails for campers. 


I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A. 
26 School Street, Boston, Mass. 




















POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Te 
How to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses 3 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and fneubation; Hatching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators} 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 
MAN. 


WALNUT COMPANY, 
Box 3254, Boston, Mass. 





CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are.little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 


of great value in a stable. 
C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
15 Fulton St., New York. 
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The tents are up at Camp Lakeville. 


—_- >> > 
The dove of peace is again at home in 


Pawtucket. 
+> 


The sun came out just in time for the big 
launching at Fore River. 
Who will be the Wellington of Wake- 
field’s hard-pine worm ? 
->-- 
Sometimes it is almost too warm work get 
ting to that cool place just out of town. 
John Sullivan is now numerically greater 
in the Boston Directory than his rival, John 























Smith, but John L. Sullivan still remains | 


unique and almost impersonal. 
> 
If Aguinaldo comes to Boston he will cer- 
tainly be stared at on the streets; he will be 
stared at evenif he comes in disguise. We 
have the habit even when we are not per- 
sonally interested in the object of it. 


_ 








We are inclined to thank Prof. Goldwin 
Smith for his remarks on our present ten- 
dency to deify force. The tendency is very 
evidently present, and, like all tendencies, 
it isa dangerous thing for the extremists. 

The lecture course at the Old South offers 
its usual excellent menu; in fact, it would 
dono harm if a good many of the business 
oftices in the neighborhood suspended oper- 
ations long enough to attend the lectures. 
As a nation we are by no means universally 
up in our own history. 

>- 

The Chief of Police of Manchester com- 
bines a sense of duty with a bit of tape. 
The automobilist may object to the com- 
bination, but the pedestrian would probably 
welcome it in various other sections of the 
country as well as Manchester. 


_—_— 
> 


In these days of hurry and excitement 
there isa certain relief in thinking of the 
American-Russian chess match now begun 
between one player at Canton, O., and 
another at Warsaw. The moves are being 
made by mail, and fourteen days are neces- 
sary for the exchange of each letter. The 
game itself is likely to take five years, which 
is certainly leisure enough to satisfy even 
a chess player. 














> 
~- > 


The Delaware station sends out the fol- 
lowing formula for spraying peach and 
plum trees to prevent the rot of fruit: One 
pound of carbonate of copper in forty gal- 
lons of water. Mix the carbonate with 
water enough to make a paste, then dilute 
with the required amount of water. This is 
said to have proven an efficient remedy, is 
not injurious to the leaf of the tree or the 
health of those who eat the fruit, and very 
inexpensive. The time of applying it should 
be when the fruit is nearly grown, but has 
not begun to ripen. 

We have not yet read of much damage 
done by the seventeen-year locust. While 
it is said that there may be a million of 
them on an acre, and 22,500 hules from which 
they have emerged have been found under 
one birch tree, they are reported by the ex- 
periment station at Geneva, N. Y., to be 
doing but little damage, excepting to tender 
twigs, vines and trees, which wither and die 
when the female lays her eggsinthem. A 
cutting and burning of all such trees should 
reduce their number by destroying the 
larva before they enter the ground. As they 
remain here but from five to six weeks, and 
then disappear for seventeen years, they are 
not the worst insect plague we have. 


2 
& 


The value of topdressing the grass land 
after it has been mown in June or July does 
not consist entirely in the possibility of ob- 
taining a second crop the same year, though 
with a wet season directly after the grass 
has been cut and the manure spread, this is 
often an important item. But then the 
ground is hard and does not cut into ruts by 
the cart wheels, and later rains may so fer- 
tilize the roots that they will not only with- 
stand the severity of the winter, but prove 
most productive the next spring. We have 
seen land so treated yielddouble the crop 
the season after the manuring than it did 
the previous season. A sowing of grass 
seed and clover upon the thin places in 
newly sown land after this top-dressing 
helps much to make a thicker stand, espe- 
cially if those places are harrowed over before 
the seed is sown. We would sow the grass 
seed in the fail and the clover in the spring, 
as early as possible. There are some soils 
in which clover comes so naturally that the 
seed need not be sown, and if there is a 
good showing of it in the spring it may be 
decided that the seed is from some previous 
crop that has grown there, and that no seed 
need be sown, but usually the crops that 
come in after the fall manuring are timothy, 
red-top and June grass, with possibly a 
little sweet vernal grass and some other of the 


wild grasses. 
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The proposed bill to allow a pension to 
those men who were conscripted into the 
Confederate Army, and deserted it to join 
the Union Army, and those who deserted 
the Union Army and later re-enlisted and 
served to obtain an honorable discharge, is 
not an unjust or unreasonable one. Those 
who deserted the Confederate Army to join 
the Union forces were taking a double risk, 
the risk of the battlefield, and the risk of 
being shot as deserters if they were taken 
prisoners and recognized. Most of them 
were Union men from the first, at least those 
of the border States, as in West Virginia 
and Tennessee, but they had tried to 
remain neutral that they might protect their 
families. Of the other class we know but a 
few. One was with us when we left home. 
A few months later, during the time of 
McClellan’s masterly inactivity around 
Washington, he learned that his mother was 
very ill, probably dying, and he applied for 
afurlough. His request was denied by the 
commanding general, and he took a fur- 
lough, reached home in time to see his 
mother and be present at her burial, then 
enlisted ina regiment from another State 
and served tothe end of the war. If he is 
living and needs a pension, we hope he will 
get it. Ilis offence was not much worse than 
that of the boy who plays truant from 


school. indi 


The proclamation of ageneral amnesty in 
the Philippine islands and the giving free- 
dom to the former insurgent leader does not 
seem to be as satisfactory to him as it is to 
those who were his followers, and we may 
say dupes. He seems to fear that some of 
them will seek to revenge themselves for 











habitants, including American soldiers, who 
could be found there. Now he wants 
those same soldiers to guard him agains< 
those whom he formerly commanded. 


Probably they will try to do so, but ‘* the 


arm of revenge is long,’ says an old proverb, 
| and we fear that not even American soldiers 
can protect him if he remains upon the 

island. Our future course there must be 
like our policy among the Indians of the 
northwest: first, to restrain them from mak- 
ing war upon, or murdering in cold blocd, 
| the whites who are among them; and next, 
| to restrain them from war among them. 
| selves. If this policy has not always proved 
| to be a success, at least we have succeeded 
| in having a period of peace, and we hope for 
| as good success there. ’ 


~>- 
at 





Nursery Tree Protection. 

Nurserymen should find it to their inter- 
est to protect their buyers of trees from in- 
| troducing inferior stock or infected stock on 





| their farms, and [ have found that the hon-. 


| est nurserymen who try to do this invaria- 
| bly get the best trade. Farmers and fruit- 
| growers should co-operate in trying to drive 
| out of business, by neglecting them, those 
| who deal in diseased stock or inferior grades. 
| A good many of the State legislators are 
| passing laws now making it necessary for 
all nurserymen to register, and then to have 
their stock examined. In this way it is 
hoped to prevent the spread of noxious in- 
sects, blights and other tree and vine dis- 
eases. 

Some States are laxin this respect, and 
the trees sold in those States should be ex- 
amined critically by buyers. The fact is, 
more harm has been done to the fruit busi- 
ness by irresponsible nurserymen than 
most of us imagine. It was a common 
practice a few years ago for such men to 
offer nursery stock that were not according 
to the variety advertised, but the purchaser 
could not tell this unti] several years had 
elapsed after plauting. 

When a fruit grower buysa certain va- 
riety of apple, peach, pear or plum tree it is 
exasperating to find that he has a totally 
different variety several years later. Not 
every purchaser is supposed to be able to 
distinguish one variety from another just by 
examining the stock. Therefore he must 
depend upon the honesty of the nurseryman. 
It is not sufficient to be told that the trees 
will be replaced at half price or at no cost. 
It is the time lost in raising the trees that 
can be made up. We should simply drop 
from our business list ali such nurserymen. 

We need protection from this quarter 
both by the State Legislatures and through 
our own intelligent co-operation. If one 
finds a dishonest dealer in nursery stock he 
should publish the fact to all his friends as 
far and wide as possible. It is dishonesty 
to keep the matter quiet and let sume other 
farmer be cheated.. Yet there are plenty of 
nurserymen who will have the effrontery to 
ask you not to tell your friends as it might 
ruin their business. But we wish to ruin 
it. 





Alfalfa Culture. 


Alfalfa has in many parts of the country 
crowded out clover, and the latter is being 
neglected more and more every year in 
many of the Western States. A good deal 
of the virtues of this crop has not been 
fully appreciated until recently, and 
a lack of general knowledge of iow to 
cultivate and feed the crop has prevented 
it from becoming more popular than it is. 
This is particularly true of the East. 
The Kansas station has endeavored to 
help farmers in the matter of feeding as 
well as cultivating the crop, and some 
practical information comes from the bul- 
letins of that station that should be con- 
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REV. W. H. 
Pastor Pilgrim Congregational Church, Dorchester. 
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sire at good wages. Stone masons have al] 
the work they care for, as very many bridges 
and dams were carried otf: in the great 
freshet last winter. The cost of building 


our towns the coming season. 


> 
<> 





Importance of Good Seed. 


Several bulletins have been published by 
the State experiment stations in the last year 
regarding the necessity of getting’good seeds 
for all farm crops in order to secure a large 
yield; but one point which has not been 
thoroughly emphasized is that of buying and 
planting clean seed and full weight seed. 
Clean seed of grass and wheat will prevent 
the broadcast sowing of weeds, which today 
cost the farmers an immense amount of un- 
necessary labor in pulling up and cutting 
down. In order to suppress the weeds in 
our fields it is absolutely necessary that 
their seeds should not be sown either by tho 
wind or the farmer. How can we prevent 
this? : 
The old fanning mills §Jrarely separated 
the weed seeds from the good seeds, but 
modern high-power mills can be relied upon 
to do this better. It isthe business of the 
seedsmen to furnish clean seed, and if they 
do not their seed should not be bought; and 
the farmer should undertake to get it him- 
self. It is possible by repeatedly putting 
the seed through fanning mills to make it 
clean, and if that will not do it run it 
through sieves. All such extra labor will 
be rewarded in time. 

By running seeds through sieves, with the 
right-size mesh, it is possible to separate a 
good deal of the light weight and broken 
seed from the rest. This of itself will prove 
a great saving. This light weight and 
broken seed will either refuse to germinate 
or produce such small, inferior stalks that 
they are of little use. Wecannot afford to 


and repairing these bridges and roads is | 
such as will demand large sums of money of 


sidered carefully. One of the greatest | sow such seed, if we would have standard 
mistakes mace with alfalfa is in net} crops. Seeto it that all seed is clean seed 
cutting it at the proper time. The first | and full-weight seed. 
growth, as arule, is left to stand too long >> 
to get the full nutriment from it. We Save the Helfer Calves. 

are gradually learning that alfalfa at the Butter has been very high, and so are 
season when but afew of the blooms are cows and beef. There are other causes 
open has a far higher feeding value than evidently, besides the cost of grain that 
when cut later. The increase in the feed- have kept the prices of butter at such un- 
ing value is sometimes from ten to twenty usual figures duringatime of year when 
per cent. Moreover, there is a distinct they are pretty apt to go the other way. 
— through the increase in the second Cows may not have done as well since 
and third cuttings. The crop is one that ja¢+ fallas in most seasons, from various 
produces enormously, and to get as much | (anses) and this would to some extent 
as possible from each cutting is the de-) account for the diminished yield of butter 
sire of the farmer. Late cutting of alfalfa and higher prices. At the latter part of 
in cold climates: will often prevent the Aprilthe receipts at the Boston market 
crop from ripening so that a second one | yore a full quarter less than a yearago, and 


=< be made'in the ee See We need it had been more than this for the previous 
to raise more alfalfa in nearly all parts of two months. 


the country, but we also need to give itthe| There is undoubtedly much change being 
very best system of culture to insure the | made in some parts of the country, particu- 
most satisfactory results. A little practical larly in the West, from dairying to beef 
experiment goes a long way to help all) raising. While this might not reduce the 
farmers in handling the crop. number of cows kept, it would naturally 
eee tend to a less production of butter than 
The Crops in the Kennebec Region. | where strictly dairy breeds of cows are kept. 
The season thus far, here in the Kenne-| Again, on account of the short crop of 
bee region, Maine, has been one of strange | Corn raised, and also of hay in some parts of 
peculiarities. The weather has been very the country, it is probable that some of the 
cool and wet, with high winds as the rule. | Poorer cows were disposed of at the com- 
The soil has needed the bright, warm | mencement of winter, thus reducing the 
sunshine in order to warm it up to action, | [umber to some extent. 

yet the crops are looking fairly well, with| Anargument isalso presented by some 
the exception of the corn crop. This latter | Writers in undertaking to account for the 
crop looks small, asa rule, for the corn diminished butter product, that the hitherto 
plants really need sun and warmth to bring | free pasturage at some places in the West 
them forward to perfection. Other crops | are becoming largely curtailed by settle- 
can get along fairly well with less sunshine | ment. While this may be the case, yet if 
and warmth. these government lands are being taken by 
We are still hoping the clouds and cool | farmers, it would seem that more stock, 
winds will pass away and warmer weather | and especially more cows, would be kept 
will prevail in the near future. A large | than there used to bein the years past. 

area has been planted to corn the past sea-| The New England Homestead, in an arti- 
son, as the high prices of meal and other | cle on ‘‘ Future Dairy Prices,’’ produces 
feed have stimulated our farmers to in-| these facts to account for the rise and prob- 
creased attention to this important crop. able continuance of higher prices tor dairy 
At this date (July 3) potatoes, oats, beans | products, which appear to be worthy of 
and other grain are looking finely. The} credence: The most important factor is the 
apple crop will be light and shipping apples | shortage of milch cows in the United States, 
must bring good prices, especially good win- | compared with the population. While pop- 
ter varieties. Garden truck is looking well, | ulation has gained twenty-two per cent. 
with a full average at this time. since 1900, the number of milch cows during 
The hay crop will be an average one, and | the same period gained less than four per 
in this vicinity will make close up to one| cent. In other words, population has in- 
hundred points, and if we have good | creased several times as tast as the number 
weather to harvest the crop, our farmers | of cows on which dependence must be made 
will not have the blues seriously. for supplies of milk, butter and cheese. 
Quite a business is being done here, near| This is the average for the whole United 
the cities, in the cabbage line, and growers | States, yet there is a greater difference in 
report the crop to be forward and in a pros- | some parts than in others. In Michigan, 
perous condition. Early cabbage sells well | Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and 
in our markets, and the growers, as a rule, | Illinois, population increased nearly twenty- 
make it a paying crop along the Kennebec | one per cent. in the last decade, while the 
valley. number of milch cows gained but 5.7 per 











Wages are high and help is very scarce. 
Good men command high wages at haying 
and general farm work. Most of our farms 
are being run with a scarcity of hands, 
while farm owners, as a rule, have to hustle 
to keep up with their haying and general 
farm work, frequently not knowing where 
to obtain help at any reasonable price. 
Those who are willing to labor cannot say 
that they cannot get work with good pay, 
neither can they complain of hard times 
with any degree of truth, this season at 
least. 





the tyrannous conduct of which he was 
guilty, while trying to gain a place as pres- 
ident, king or emperor of ! the numerous | 
tribes which inhabit those islands, and to 
conquer or massacre all the white in- | 


| supply of such kinds as they need. Car- 
| penters can get all the employment they de- 


Lumber is bringing high prices and 
builders are somewhat bothered in getting a 


cent. In New England the gain in number 
of cows was 8.6 per cent., while the popula- 
tion madea gain of nineteen per cent. The 
poorest showing was in the great dairy 
States of New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, where the population increased nine- 


per cent., or a little more. 


that is continually being called for by peo- 
ple in the cities and large villages, necessi- 
tating the extendiug of the routes for their 
collection farther and farther into the coun- 
try, isalsoa fact that should not be over- 
looked in this matter of demand and supply. 


show conclusively that there is a deficiency 


een per cent. and the dairy herds only three 


The increasing amount of milk and cream 


These are some of the causes, at least, that 





| in dairy stock that farmers should under- 
take to supply. 
The high prices for meat results in the 
feeding of many calves for the butcher. At 
such times it is quite a profitable business 
but it should be properly pursued. Farmers 
should not be induced to sell their most 
promising heifer calves for this purpose, 
even at good prices, for they should be 
worth much more on the farm for cows, or 
if not all are wanted they will sell very 
readily either as heifers or cows to those 
who desire superior stock. 

Franklin Cuunty, Vt. 
The Culture of the Grape. 


Grape vines will not thrive on low, wet 
soils; they succeed best on high, dry ground 
having enough slope to carry off all surplus 
water. 

A location giving a fine circulation of air 
is desirable, as in such locations there is 
less liability to mildew of foliage or rotting 
of the fruit. 

Grapes do well on either gravelly, sandy 
or clayey soil, or on a combination of these. 
If planted on clay soil, it must be thoroughly 
underdrained to secure good results. Any 
good, dry soil of sufticient fertility to pro- 
duce good farm crops, is suitable for yine- 
yard planting, if climate and exposure are 
favorable. It is not desirable to put manure 
or fertilizers of any kind in the hole when 
planting. The roots will quickly find their 
necessary food if it is in the soil. 

When planting, place tweni y-tive or fifty 
vines ina pail of water, taking one vine 
from the water as needed, thus avoiding the 
danger of injury to the roots by drying. 
Spread the roots horizontally in the 

ottom of the hole, in as nearly a 
natural position as _ possible, taking 
care not to have them cross’ each 
other. Cover with good fine surface soil 
two to three inches deep, then step into 
the hole and tread the earth down 
thoroughly with both feet. Again fill 
the hole full, treading it the second 
time, and finish with sufficient earth to cover 
the vine so that only one or two buds will 
be above the surface. The last filling should 
not be trodden, but be let loose to act as 
mulch. This firming or treading the soil is 
essential to success and should never be 
neglected. When planted in dead furrows 
most of the filling can be done with a plow, 
turning a back furrow against the vines, at 
the same time filling the dead furrow; but 
the treading and firming should be done as 
above. 

If the tops of the vines are below the gen- 
eral surface of the ground, the hole may 
remain partly unfilled in the shape of a 
basin, to be gradually filled in as growth 
progresses. 

Deep planting is recommended, as it ir- 
sures a tier of roots so far below the surface 
that there is little danger of injury by 
freezing, or by burning or scalding when 
the soil becomes hot on the surface. 

During the first summer after planting, 
cultivate the soil thoroughly and hoe fre- 
quently about the vines, allowing no weeds 

to grow. Stirring the ground frequently, 
especially in dry weather, acts as a stimu- 
lant to growth, the finely pulverized soil 
forming the best kind of mulch. Do not at- 
tempt to grow farm crops of any kind be- 
tween the rows; or, if you must grow some- 
thing, let it be peas, beans or early potatoes. 
It is not necessary or advisable to tie up the 
young canes the first summer; let them lie 
on the ground.—American Gardening, 


Semi-Centennial Anniversary. 


The Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture will celebrate its semi-centennial at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Tuesday, 
July 22, with anniversary exercises in the 
morning and a dinner and social reunion at 
1 P. M. The meeting promises to be a 
notable gathering of the agriculturalists of 
the East, many from neighboring States 
having signified their intention to be 
present. 

At the anniversary exercises, which will 
be held at ten-thirty o’clock, the principal 
speakers will be ex-Governor Boutwell, who 
presided at the organization of the board 
fifty years ago; Lieutenant-Governor Bates, 
Frank H. Hitchcock, chief of the division 
of foreign markets of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and President 
Goodell of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. It is hoped that ex-Governor Long 
may be present and address the meeting. 
Hon. John E. Russell, past secretary of the 
board, is unable to be present, but will send 
a reminiscent letter to be read, treating of 
his term of service with the board. Hon. Wil- 
liam R. Session of Springfield, who was for 
twelve years secretary of the board, and who 
is now its first vice-president, is expected 
to preside. Gen. Curtis Guild, Hon. 
Michael J. Murray, Speaker Myers and 
President Hadwen of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, have already indi- 
cated their intention of being present at the 
dinner. All the present members of the 
board and most of the living past members 
will be in attendance. There will be after- 
dinner speaking by the invited guests and 
by members of the board. The joccasion 
promises to be most enjoyable. Ladies are 








E. R. TOWLE. 








and afternoon exercises, and the dinner will 


affair. All those interested ,in agriculture 
will fina a hearty welcome at both sessions. 

At 9 A. M. the board will hold a business 
meeting to elect an inspector of nurseries, 
to consider and act upon the semi-annual 
report of the Cattle Bureau of the board, to 
take action under the resolve of this year’s 
Legislature providing for an investigation 
as tothe feasibility of the manufacture of 
vaccine lymph at the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, and to transact other busi- 
ness of minor importance. 





Notes from Washington, D. C. 
During the past week the American Asso- 
ciation of Farmers’ Institute Work has been 
holding its sessions in Washington. Early 
in the session the reports which were pre- 
sented from the various States and Canada 
indicated that interest in the Farmers’ In- 
stitute movement is growing, and that the 
farmers are now desiring scientific men to 
address them on farming subjects, and that 
they are realizing the value of scientific 
knowledge in agricultural pursuits. 
President Amoss in his annual address told 
of the work in Maryland, and said interest 
in the project is steadily increasing. Mr. 
John Hamilton, secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Board of Agriculture, presented 
a paper on “ The Farmers’ Institute as a 
Factor in Creating a Desire for an Agricult- 
ural Education.”? Addresses on Institute 
work were made by Mr. W. W. Miller, sec- 
retary of the Ohio Agricultural Bureau, G. 
H. McKerron of Wisconsin, A. L. Martin of 
Pennsylvania, E. B. Voorhees of New Jer- 
sey, C. C. Creelman of Ontario, Major J. G. 
Lee of Louisianaand S. L. Patterson of 
North Carolina. 
Perhaps the most interesting portions of 
the sessions were addresses made by the va 
rious officials of the Department of Agricult- 
ure. Dr. A.C. True of the office of experi- 
ment stations spoke of farming conditions 
in our island possessions. In reference to 
the Philippines, Dr. True said the plans for 
the new bureau of agriculture, which will 
be established there, include not only Gov- 
ernment stations, but provision has also 
been made for farmers’ institutes in the 
islands, and he predicts that a splendid sys- 
tem will be in operation among the farmers 
there within a few years. 
Mr. W. J. Spillman read a paper on “‘The 
Farmers Institute Worker—Subject and 
Methods,” in which he urged the importance 
of having persons with practical ideas on 
farming matters to conduct the institute 
meetings. 
Dr. True also read a paper on “ Farm- 
ers Institute as a-medium for devel- 
oping the mutual interests and rela- 
tions of farmers and the United States 
Defartment of Agriculture.” He urged 
that the Farmers Institute work- 
ers keep in close touch with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and become 
interested in it, sothat when matters be- 
fore Congress affecting the Department, 
the farmers can be informed, and through 
them Congress will be assisted in deciding 
on appropriate legislation. He urged more 
thorough organization, and suggested that 
an agency should be established in the De- 
partment of Agriculture to promote Farmers’ 
Institute work. 
At the close of Dr. True’s paper, a resolu- 
tion was passed to the effect that the asso- 
ciation express to the Secretary of Agrieult- 
ure its favor in theappointment by the de- 
partment of an agent to co-operate with the 
Farmers’ Institute work. 
Secretary Wilson delivered an address in 
which he dwelt onthe necessity of our agri- 
cultural colleges turning out farmers, the 
same as our schools turn out doctors, law- 
yers, dentists or preachers. He said the 
Department of Agriculture is handicapped 
in its employment of able scientists through 
the lack of proper education in our agri- 
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Fairbanks WINDMILLS 


We have just overhauled an Ecuipse | 
Winpaizt that has not had a cent put out | 
on it for repairs for 16 years! | 
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Crimson Cover Seed. 


The great fertilizer plant yields 2 to 3 tons of 
hay to the acre, 15 to 20 bushels «f seed Sow in 
July and August. Price, $3.50 per bushel, F. O. B. 


Bags free. 
EDGAR B. SMITH, 
West Seneca, Erie Co.. VN. ¥. 
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cultural colleges. 

The secretary spoke of various experi- 
ments which were successfully conducted 
by the department, resulting in the saving 
of millions of dollars to the country. As 
one of these he exhibited facts and figures 
wherein $8,000,000 a year for imported 
macaroni is now being expended at home 
** Congress,” he said, ‘‘is doing much to 
promote the study of agriculture, but much 
of the money given to assist agricultural 
schools is used on other subjects. The time 
is not distant when it will be possible to 
secure instructors who are prepared to teach 
some of the things farmers want to study.” 
Considerable stir was created during the 
closing session over the introduction of a 
resolution condemning the distribution of 
seeds by the Department of Agriculture, but 
after much discussion the resolution was 
withdrawn. 

The next meeting will be held in the sum- 
mer of 1903 at Toronto, Canada. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, Prof. W. C. Latta of Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; Vice-president, Major J. G. Lee 
of Baton Rouge, La.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. G. C. Creelman, Toronto, Canada; 
Executive Committee, S. L. Patterson, North 
Carolina, A. B. Hostetter, Illinois, and A. 
L. Martin, Pennsylvania. 





The half-mile-track record of Iowa is 2.10, 
and was made by the black gelding William 
Mac, at Waterloo, that State, on the 10th 
inst., in the second heat of a race which he 
won. William Mac is nine years old this 
season. His record is 2.05}, made in 1899. 
He was got by Alcymont, whose sire was 
be teed and whose dam was Katie 
Jackson (2.25?), by Almont 33. 


Northern New England’s Beautiful Sea- 
Coast. 

From the time when the Mayflower first 
welgned anchor in a New England port, and the 
staid old Puritans set root upon her shores, the 
popularity of New England’s coast as a summer 
resort was assured. 

The charms of New England’s seacoast are so 
diversified, the scenery so wild and beautiful, and 
the climatic conditions so favorable, that one is 
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Sept. 22 to Nov. 1, 1902 
First Fair Held in Four Years. 
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Special Attractions. Clean, Educational. 
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at a loss where to start in commending about 
this gifted territory. 5 
The historic and P cturesque portions have also 
ques an important place in the attractions of 
ew England’s seaboard, and many an old 
legendor poem is recalled at the aim se ofa 
Cape Ann fisherman, the Marblehead cliffs or the 
famous old city of Salem. 
Aside irom the natural beauty and picturesque 
spots onthe Atlantic coast, this portion has an- 
other attribute which is peculiar only to northern 
New England, namely, the delightful coolness 
which pervades this sectionfeven during the hot- 


MOSELEY’S 


Fruit Evaporator 


A little factory for on] 00. ‘or use on an ordina 
cook stove. No extra — for fuel. Easily qporaned, 
les, pears, peaches, all kinds of 


Olintor, 





test months. 





Thus, when one considers the many advantages 
which northern New England has over the rest 
of the country, it is no wonder she is looked upon 
the finest in the country 


can people. 


Crimson clover was first introduced in this 


country several years ago by the late Dr. Hara- 
as the premier vacation coast. The hotels are | dine, a florist of Delaware. Being a great lover of 
,and the patronage com- | flowers, and while traveling in Europe in search 
prises the wealthiest and best class of the Ameri- | of rare plants for his gardens, he was attracted 
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The train connections along the coast from 
Boston are admirable, and the additional and im- 
proved train service between Bar Harbor and 
coast of Maine points and New York city has 
greatly added to the comfort of the visitors from 


You may travel abroad, or search throughout 
the country for a more deli 

be in vain, for in a 
world for comfort, pleasure and beauty, the 
length of seacoast between the rocky clits of 
Marblehead and the towering mountain peaks 
which stand guard over the historic isie of Mount 
Desert and its summer paradise, Bar Harbor, is 


ightful ere. 
ll this 


The descriptive pamphlet, “ All Along Shore,” 
which will prove useful 


in seiecting a seaside 


ne Passenger Depart- 


ilroad, Boston, for a 


invi two-cent stamp. “New England Seashore” i 

invited to be present at both the morning | the title of a portfolio made up of thirty half-tone 

views, ana will ype ep illustrating coast 
i i é i y e mailed 

be more of a social reunion than a formal | cents in stamps. upon receipt of six 


to this plant by its great beauty, which is not ex- 
ceeded by the finest plant that adorns field or 
garden. He secured some seed and sowed a bed 
in his garden. Every one admired its great 
beauty, but years elapsed before farmers awoke 
to its value as a forage plant. Crimson clover 
is now successfully grown in every State in 
the Union. It is valuable for hay, yields twe to 
three tons per acre of the finest quality, is valu- 
able for seed, yields ten to fifteen bushels per 
acre, and is the most valuable of all clovers as ii 
soil improver or fertilizer plant. If seed is sown 
in July or August it makes excellent fall and 
winter pasture for all kinds of stock. Crimson 
clover is an annual, and must be sown in July 
or August. Early in May the flowers appear and 
the field changes from a deep green to a brilliant 
crimson, making a sight to behold and to re- 
member. EDGAR B. SMITH. 
West Seneca, Erie Co., N. Y. 
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Ube ‘Markets, 


STON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. _ 


s OF LIVE STOCK AT WA'TRRTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON, 
the week ending July 16, 1902. 
Shotes 


anc 

Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 

| eek..2635 9,540 140 23,460 2321 
| ceek..1264 6,641 115 28,846 2075 


Prices on Northern Cattle. 
Ver hundred pounds on total weight of 
low and meat, extra, $6.75@7.50; first 
$5.50.@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
lity, $4.00.@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
10.50; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., 
«. Western steers, 54@7}c. 
\ND YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality 
6 8.00; eXtra, $40.00@48.00; fancy  milch 
~50.00.@65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 
ks—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
10a20; two-vear-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
~ak, 
v—Per pound, live weight, 24}@3c; extra, 
sheep and ambs per head, in lots, $4.00 
mbs, 3}.a6}e. 
Hogs—Per pound, Western, 7§@7ic, live 
shotes, wholesale —; retail, $2.25@8.00; 
, dressed hogs, 9@9¥e. 
CALVES—4@6fec P Ib. 
s—Brighton—64@7e P tb; country lots, 54 


SKINS—65¢C@$1.25 dairy skins, 40@60c. 
\vw—Brighton, 4@5e p th; country lots 











rs—2Z5.a75e. 
Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
\ town... 980 9,034 4,165 1442 185 
| m.....1635 506 =: 19,295 879 112 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. Canada. 

At Brighton. At Watertown. 
Libby Bros. 40 140 J A Hathaway 289 
Blaisdell & Co 13 116 J Gould 100 
\ Holt 3 Gordon & Iron- 

Al kKilby 4 sides 447 

P A Berry 15 

I) W Bragdon 18 Massachusetts. 

‘1 mpson & At Watertown. 
Hanson 38 12 JSHenry 24 

Stockman Bros. 7 OH Forbush 10 

Haris & Fel J B Shaw 10 

Ws 10 At Brighton. 

Hi M Lowe 4 JS Henry 37 
H A Gilmore 8 
New Hampshire. Scattering 100 
AtNEDM™M& Weel Kk Connors 26 
Co J P Day 1 
AFJones&Co 1 W Mills 22 
At Watertown. Walker & 
Breck & Wood 18 Keegan 8 
WE Wallace 49 4 
Western. 
Vermont. At Brighton. 
At Watertown. W N Chamberlin 238 
A Williamson 6 A Davis 20 


Fred Savage 11 72 Morris BeefCo 918 

H N Jenne 2 11 Swift & Co 204 

W E Hayden 57 S S Learned 64 
APNeedham 10 2 Sturtevant& 

Rk E Freneh 15 13 sy 80 
AtINEDM& Weel AtNED™M & Wool 


Co. Co. 
W A Ricker 27 9§¥§ NEDM& Wool 
Mt Flanders 2 ‘o 
Bb F Rieker 20 Swift & Co 1010 
F s Atwood 14 At Watertown. 
At Brighton. (¢ A Sawyer 
JA Hathaway 317 333 


JS Henry 15 





Live Stock Exports. 

English market not heavy in State cattle, and a 
lack of steamers seems to be the cause. Foreign 
prices on State cattle, 144@15c, Canada cattle, 
liga l4je. State sheep steady at 114@13}c, all 
dressed weight. A light week’s run of 999 cattle, 
174) sheep, and all on two steamers. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Vir- 
ginian, for London, 203 cattle by Morris Beef 
Company and 200 do. by Swift & Co. On steamer 
Sagamore, for Liverpool, 207 State cattle and 333 
do. sheep and 289 Canada cattle by J. A. Hatha- 
way, 100 Canada cattle by J. Gould, 1010 sheep by 
switt & Co., 447 Canada sheep by Gordon & Iron- 
sides. 

Morse Business. 

The trade as good as could be expected for 
July. Many horses are now being bought up to 
xo to the mountains and seashores for the sum- 
mer, and when the season is over will again be 
put upon the market. These horses are mostly 
acclimated and sell from $75a@175. At Moses 
Colman & Son’s sale stable the demand is for 
yood family horses, saddlers and ponies;a very 
good trade, considering it is July; sales mostly at 
s60@175; some lower and some higher. At Is 
buigh & Co.’s sale stable sold 60 odd head of 
various deseriptions for driving purposes, at a 
range of $30@220,asto quality. At Cavanaugh 
Bros. sales mostly in heavy draft horses at $150a@ 
225; some drivers, $125@$200. At Myer, Abrams 
& Co.'s Sale stable a fair week at $100@ 200. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

luesday—The market in fair shape for beef 
cattle. Prices ruled strong at last week’s figures. 
Butcvhevsin better shape to buy, and the com- 
petitors helped the trade. The call for good 
cattle has not diminished. Western cattle in 
limited supply. O.H. Forbush sold 3 beef cows, 
tf 3010 ths, at 33¢e; 1 good cow, of 930 tbs, at 44c; 1 
bull, of 950 ths, at 44e, with sales at 3c, of 
<50 ths: 3 cows, of 2360 ths, at $2.60. W. F. Wal. 
lice Soldjl bull, of 800 ths, at 33c. J A. Hathaway 
sold 20 steers, of 1600 ths, at 73¢c; 15 do., of 1550 ths, 
it The; 20 steers, Of 1550 ths, at 64c; 20, of 1400 tbs, 

t 6¢e 
Milch Cows. 

Demand limited and prices a shade weaker, at 
arange of $25@65. 

Fat Hoge. 

Western have fluctuated during the week, but 
sed steady at 5}a@7ic. Local hogs, 9}c, d. w. 
Sheep and Lambs. 

Values have changed considerably in Western, 

ial to }@1¢ lower on lambs and 4@1c on sheep, 

dat rates that butchers can handle them. 
sleep fromthe West at $2.30@4.80 laid down 
re, and lambs at $3.30@6.80 Pp 100tbs. A light 
fromthe North and East. W. F. Wallace 
da few sheep at4e. R.E. French asmall lot 
‘sheep at 34¢e; 10 lambs, 5e. 
Veal Calves. 
o change is noted; prices practically as last 
ek. The market was remarkably active, and 

tchers seem to want all that were offered. W. 

Wallace sold 25 calves, 3470 ths, at 6c; 57 head 

svc. R.E. French, 26 calves, 3810 ths, at 64. 

’. Needham, 27 calves, 3700 ths, at 6c. 
f.ive Poultry. 
1 mixed lots in crates, 10@10}c; selected at 


Droves of Veal Calves. 
laine—Libby Bros., 100; Blaisdell & Richard- 
, 1s; M. D. Holt, 5; A. D. Kilby, 3; P. A. Berry, 

fhompson & Hanson, 140; Stockman Bros., 
llarris & Feliows, 65; H. M. Lowe, 50. 

ew Hampshire—A. F. Jones & Co., 127; George 
ith, 100; Breck & Wood, 40; W. F. Wallace, 


ermont—A. Williamson, 143; Fred Savage, 60; 
\. Jenne, 5; N. H. Woodward, 57; W. E. Hay- 
, 19; A. P. Needham, 35; R. E. French, 30; 
\. Ricker, 200;M. G. Flanders, 90; B. F. 
er, 100; F. S. Atwood, 40; J. S. Henry, 24; B. F. 
Ss, 175; Redder & Keene, 8. 
issachusetts—J. S. Henry, 103; O. H. For- 
. 3; H. A. Gilmore, 21; scattering, 150; R. 
ers, 15; J. P. Day, 25; W. W. Mills, 23; D. A. 
ver, 3; F. E. Keegan, 8. 
w York—W. N. Chamberlin, 68. 
trighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
‘k at yards: 1655 cattle, 506 sheep, 19,295 
379 calves, 112 horses. West, 1286 cattle, 238 
}', 18,920 hogs, 112 horses. Maine, 152 cattle, 
‘lieep, 169 hogs, 509 calves. New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 15 cattle, 24 calves. Massachu- 
202 cattle, 206 hogs, 278 calves. New 
\, 68 calves. 
esday—The disposals of beef cattle were 
r than last week. The supply was not 
enough to deaden the trade; butchers 
arrivals readily at firm prices; not .many 
tern for the home trade. F. E. Keegan 
i beef cows, av. 950 ths, at 4c; 2 do., of 850 Ibs, 
D. W. Bragden, 16 oxen, of 22,960 tbs, and 
ir, Of 2540 tbs, at Ze. P. A. Berry, 14 
of 1450 ths, at 64e. W. W. Mills. 2 oxen, of 
ibs, at 6he; 4 steers, 1075 tbs, at 5}c. Stock- 
bros. sold 1 beef cow, 800 ths, at 44c. 
Milch Cows. 
over 300 head on the market and no activ- 


ity noticed on any grade. Itis a quiet time for 
the sale of milch cows, and speculators were not 
anxious to purchase, just buying to keep in the 
trade until! cows will be required, which wil) 
come around by the last of next month. Libby 
Bros. sold cows from $25@55. J. 8. Henry, 3 
choice cows, at S54a head, 2 at 850, 5 cows at $45 
each, with sales at 835@40. Stockman Bros., 2 
milch cows, the pair for 882.50. 


Veal Calves. 





Calves held at steady prices, and the disposals 
| were easy. Butchers could handle whatever ar- 

rived, but when the dealer asked advanced prices 
| he met a setback. Stockman Bros. sold 14 calves, 
| Of 115 tbs, at 64c. W. W. Mills, 16 calves, of 110 
Ibs, at 6fc. P. A. Berry, 15. calves, of 110 ths, at 
6c. F. E. neegan, 4 calves, of 110 ths, at 6}c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Beef cows held at same firm prices, 
as sold yesterday. A slow movement in milch 
cows, but the supply of 300 head was worked off 
after a fashion at weak prices. The best cow at 
market by Thompson & Hanson, of 1400 tbs, five 
years old, milking 25 quarts milk aday, sold at 
$95; of Charles Wyman of Newport, Me., 15 cows, 
at $25@48. Libby Bros. sold on commission 40 
odd head from $25@60. A. P. Needham, 3 cows, 
at $40@57. W. Cullen, 25 nice cows, at $45@60. 
Stockman Bros., 2 cows, at $41.25 each; a lot of 3 
cows for $128. J.S. Henry, 3 choice cows, at 
$50.@60; 10 cows, at $40@47.50, with sales at $35a@ 
45. W. E. Hayden, 40 nice cowson sale. J. T. 
Molloy, 3 cows at $52 each, down to 840. W. 
Scollans, 20 cows, at $40.@47; 2 choice cows at $56 
each, 4 at $48 each. 

Store Pigs. 

Light run of small pigs at $2.75@4.50. Shotes, 

$5a8. 





BOSTON PRUDUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 


Chickens, choice roasting................ 28@33 
Chickens, fair to good ............ ....----. 12@16 
Chickens, broilers, 2 ths each, P tb...-... 18423 
Fowls, extra choice.............2.. -2....- 14a 
ies a, ene 12@13 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz............ 1 50@ 
F com to good, Pp doz......-......- T5@1 25 
co Oe A EET 2 a2 50 


Western iced or frozen— 


Turkeys, com. to good........-.-.-.--.- 15 
. 2 Se ee: --- 20@ 
| een 15a@ 
Broilers, good to choice............-------- 14@16 
Chickens, common to choice............- 11@15 
Fowls, good to choice.................-. 114.@13 
RUPNRIOOD < iic cs seankoecsncweywiecenatees 9a9} 
Liye Poultry. 
ITS 5.5500 nacnduecbeenacsuwcumecaaceel 114@12 
IE PER, « ..0c.ccteceenntssenseennche . 7148 
PR Wisi <wcsewhsanpinweee sscuanes wade 14@15 


Butter. 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 









Creamery, extra— 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes............... 223@ 
Norchern N. Y., assorted sizes........... 224@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs............... 224@ 
Western, large ash tubs................. 22@ 
Western, asst. spruce tubDs............... 224@ 
Creamery, northern firsts................. - 21@21 
Creamery, western firsts.............-.-..- 21@21 
Creamery, seconds................-.....--- 19@20 
Creamery, eastern................-...5---- 21@22 
Dairy, Vt., extra.........- i osceaaegtihs ons 21@ 
a Se ae -  eenane 20k@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.......-.......-- 19@20 
IS bain onccacnccwcscoccguecbstecattle 18@20 
oxes— 
Extra northern creamery...........-....- 22k a@ 
Ee 21@ 
Common to good........-...-.-.---.------- 19.@20 
Trunk butter in 4 or }-tb prints alee 
Extra northern creamery --224@ 
Extra northern dairy-. -- 21@ 
Common to good...................--.-.--- 19.420 
Cheense 
Vt. twins, new extra P fh............--.--. 10@104 
a . eee aa 9@9h 
* seconds P tb..-...-- ipercsioaroumeacmeas 7@8s 
New York twins new extra.........-....-- 10.@10} 
it “ La se ES dive is ccna matin 9a9h 
+ ’  “SOGOGUS ...6c6s5csceees 7a8s 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz.......-.... 24@ 
Eastern choice fresh........---..---------- 20a 
Eastern fair to good .........-..-...-------- 18@19 
Michigan fancy fresh ..........-.-.-..----- 19@194 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh......--.-------- 20.@ 
Western fair to good......-........-.--...- 164@17 
Western selected, fresh...........-....--- 18@1 
Western GITtles...........-.ccccccccccece cces 144.1 
Potateoes. 
Southern, new, White Bliss, P bbl.... 1 75a 
Early Rose or Hebron........-.--.----- 22a 


Green Vegetables. 


OCCA WP aa css ns wniyetnsnacxescinenes 75a 
Cabbage, Southern, P 100.........-.-.---- 65a75 
ee 2S ee er 1 00@1 50 
“ p doz. bunches.........-.-.--.--- 2 00a3 00 
Lettuce, P dO0Z...............0c--2-0--.--- 10a40 
Cucumbers, natives, Pp box......-.------ 75@1 50 
Onions, Natives, Pp bu..... ...--..--.---- 9G 
“Kentucky, p bbl......----..-.---- 2 50a2 75 
a et ae ae 15a20 
a. POE Pa 30@ 
Squash, +d EO re errr mn 50a1 00 
a farrow, P bbl.-crate.........--. 100a1 50 
Green peas, native, Pp bu.......--.---..-- 100a1 50 
String beans, native, p bu.....-......--- 35@45 
Spinach, native, Pp DOX.............-..--.- 20@ 
Rhubarb, 100tbs.......-.-....---.-------- 1 50a 
Turnips, flat. P box.....--....----------- 30@ 
Turnips, yellow, P bbl........-----...--. 1 50@ 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P th....-...-...-.-.124@15 
- Southern, ® carrier.......... 50@1 00 
Boot Greens... ........-0- swec cabs Sis~ ss 15a29 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


Apples, Norfolk, green, P basket....... 
vi Md. and Del., green, P basket. 50a@75 












Strawberries, Pp basket........ -------- 50@100 
Ly West. New York - 10@12 
Blackberries, Del...--...-----.- . 4@10 
Blueberries, native...-....-..------------- 11@13 
we York State..........-.......... S@11 
Gooseberries, green............----.------ 6a8 
Pears, Le Conte, p bbl.........-.....---- 4 00a@5 00 
Peaches, Ga., P carrier.........--------- 1 25a2 50 
Muskmelons, Carolina, ® crate......-..- 50@1 50 
Watermelons, Fla., large, P 100.....-.-- 30 00a 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows, all weights........--.--- 6a@74 
ABTS. . 022. occ c cc ccc c ccc coscccsc cece cccsce Cay 
Hides, south, light green salted.........- 1@ih 
Ka a || ee 144@15 
“ |. ee eee 12@ 12} 
pis buff, in: west.........2....<c.-cesee oes 
” W GRNON O Wn .. 2 os cacceveccasee 74@8} 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.........------- 65a1 50 
“over weights, each.........--... 170@3 10 
Asparagus, P box, 3 doz.. -4 00.426 00 
Deacon and dairy skins. --- Kaw 
Lambskins each, countr 35@50 
Country Pelts, each.....-...- -. 25@75 


Dried Apples. 


Evaporated, choice..-...-..--- 
Evaporated, prime.....-.-..--- * 
Sun-dried, as to quality.............-.--.- 


Graas Seeds. 















Timothy, P bu., Western, choice........ 3 60@ 
$e AMID... 2200 cave scccsce 3 50@ 
A La en ee 10@11 
Red Top, Western, P 50 th sack.......-.. 3 00@3 50 
- fancy recleaned, ® th........... 9@1lh 
Beans. 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P.......-..-.----- 2 00@ 
Pea screened 90 
Pea seconds. ... 60 
Pea N. Y. and V 
Pea foreign ai 90 
Mediums, choice hand-picked. ( 
Mediums, screened......--.--- a1 90 
Mediums, foreign.... 180@1 90 
Yellow eyes, extra....- -2 20.@2 25 
Yellow eyes, seconds.... -2 00@2 10 
Red Kidney ........------------ --2 30@2 45 
Lima beans dried, P th......-.-.--------- 6@ 
Hay and Straw. 
Hay prime, bales..........-..---------- 18 W0@ 
a No. 1, P ton 
oe oe 3 ity 
= fine choice 
sa clover mixed P ton 
i clover, P ton 
ria swale, » ton 
Straw, prime rye........-......2.2-2.0-e- 
Straw, oat, per a Serer 8 50@ 9 50 
Straw, tangled rye............---------- 11 00@12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet but high yet. 

Spring patents, $4 2524 55. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.45@4.00. 

Winter patents, $4 15a@4 75. 

Winter, clear and straight, $4 00@4 50. 

Corn Meal.—The market is lower at $138@ 
140 P bag, and $3 15@3 20 p bbl; granulated $3 6v 
@3 75 P bol. 

Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $3 00@3 65 p bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Higher, $5 90@6 35p bbl. for rolled, 
and $6 30@6 35 for cut and ground. 

Rye Fleur.—The market is quoted at $3 00@ 
375 p bbl. 

Corn.—Demand is quiet, with prices higher. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 744c. 

No. 3, yellow, 73}c. 





Oats.—Quiet but higher. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 63c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 61c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 60}c. 

Millfeed.—The market is generally lower. 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, &1 50. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $23 00@25 00. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $20 00. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $22 25. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 50. 
spete---The market is steady with trade ruling 
ul. 


State grades, 6-rowed, 67@75c. 

State, 2-rowed, 63@68c. 

Western grades, 70@‘ 6c. 

Barley.—Quet demand, with prices higher at 
62@i3e for No. 26rowed State, and 48@ for 
No. 2 2-rowed State. Feed barley, 52@67c. 

BRye.—Quiet, $3.00@3.75 P bbl, 68c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 


dau 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......... 17@18 

a $5 oy. GN occhescawasaas 19@20 

by $6 a NV iss eeicdabnabe 21@22 

205 ee | a, eae emmepeee ake 21@22 

v WE: MINE N° ecian’ xn sixcomie Ccdeke 21@22 
Fine delaine, Ohio..............-.....-.--- 28@ 
oe oi Michigan .................-0- 25@ 


Washed ROOGO os 55s okeSee dices ce ccdl ices 23@274 





FAILURE TO BREED.—M. J. A., York County, 
Me.: Wecannot explain why your cow fails to 
breed after several services. Such a result some- 
times follows abortion, and sometimes is caused 
bythe animal being too fat. We would suggest 
that she be kept on very light rations, and if pos- 
sible away from other cattle for a few weeks, 
especially when she comes in heat again. We 
would prefer that she passed at least two months 
so, and then try her when in heat the third time, 
which would. bring her to September. Then 
try a young and _ vigorous bull, and allow 
but one service, after which give her hind 
parts a thorough dashing or showering of cold 
water, also pouring some on the back in front of 
the hips. Then shut her upin a cooland dark 
stable, and keep other cattle away from her for 
two or threedays. If this fails we would advise 
fattening her this fall for the butcher. We know 
there are medicines that are claimed to be rem- 
edies for this trouble, but never having had any 
occasion to use them, cannot say how likely they 
areto affect a cure. Possibly a pound of Epsom 
salts two or three days before the service would 
help the matter as much as any of them. 

A MOTOR PLOW. 

The Agricultural World of London, England, 
says that Dr. Gatling, inventor of the Gatling gun, 
has invented a plow to be operated by a gasolene 
motor. He claims that it can be run ata cost of 
$2 per day, so that it will do the work of thirty 
men and eighty horses. He proposes to make it 
a feature of the St. Louis Exposition, and we sup- 
pose he will be prepared then to take orders for 
them. Farmers who need so much work as that 
done should begin saving up their pennies. 

SAVING NITROGEN IN STABLES. 

Experiments in Europe have proven that the 
loss of nitrogen from the manure in stables 
amounts to 63.6 per cent. where only straw is 
used for bedding, and but 48.3 per cent. where 
peat was used. In the sheep shed they found a 
loss of 50.2 per cent. where straw was used, and 
about half as much where peat or earth was 
used. Dry earth rich in humus or vegetable 
matter is about equal to peat. A good plan for 
using them is to put the earth or peat over the 
straw where the manure drops. 

SUCCESS WITH POULTRY. 

Those people who do not have good success in 
hatching eggs under hens, usually will not do 
much better witlt the incubator. They may be 
divided into two classes, one that is careless and 
neglectful, and the other that is altogether too 
fussy, who wants to be stirring the hen, or feed- 
ing her, or handling the eggs three or 
four times a day. For either of these to 
succeed with the incubator there must be 
a thorough reformation; a determination to 
follow the instructions given exactly, and do 
no more and no less than is explicitly laid down, 
and to doit by the clock. This can be done, of 
course, but how many can or will settle down to 
those rules? 

VALUE OF STABLE MANURE. 

It is not possible to place a fixed value upon 
stable manure, excepting by analyzing it, and 
then using the values given to the various ele- 
ments in co= mercial fertilizers. This may show 
the commercial value, but the agricultural value 
will not be always the same. On certain soils 
the humus or vegetable matter in horse manure 
has more effect upon the fertility of the soil 
than all the nitrogen that is in it. Upon some 
crops the nitrogen may prove an injury and 
not a benefit. We have seen grape vines and 
pear trees made to produce so much growth of 
wood and foliage by a too liberal application of 
horse manure as to produce but little fruit, and 
that usually decayed as fast as it ripened, if not 
before. We have seen corn that we thought 
had been injured in the same way, but we 
have seen more fields that did not have 
enough. Analysis of horse manure at the 
Cornell University showed a_ variation in 
value from $2.26 to $3.25 per ton, the latter 
being without bedding, and containing all the 
solids and liquids for theday. The average of all 
analyzed was $2.49 per ton. Asa horse weighing 
one thousand pounds is estimated to void 12,000 
pounds of solid and three thousand pornds of 
liquid in a year, the total of 7} tons at $3.25 would 
be worth. if all were saved without loss, $24.37, 
but much is dropped on the road or in the fields, 
and some escapes by !eaching and fermentation. 

ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND. 

The London Mail complains that English beef 
is inferior to the American beef, not only in the 
amount of fat it carries and the places where the 
fat is put, but in juiciness, tenderness, and most 
especially in flavor. The American system of 
feeding for fattening for the very first insures 
that the fat is well mixed with the lean, instead of 
being gathered as suet on the inside or spread as 
a layer upon the outside. This would be enough 
to insure juiciness and tenderness, even 
if the best American beef were not slaugh- 
tered when one or two years younger than the 
English beef. But it is upon the food that the 
flavor depends toa large extent. The animal 
that has been fattened upon turnips up to the day 
of slaughtering has flavor enough, but it is not 
such as would suit us, though we might not ob- 
ject to it, in a dinner of vegetable soups, followed 
by corned beef and vegetables. We would expect 
a turnip flavor along with the other flavors, 
but in steak and roast beef we do not want it. 
The flavor of oil meal is worse because it could 
not be disguised by any vegetables, and is almost 
as nauseating as castor oil, yet they boast of fat- 
tening an ox in six weeks on oil meal, and feed it 
every day until the animal is killed. The Ameri- 
can would leave out either of the two above 
foods for two weeks before the killing, and return 
to the old standby of corn meal and a little bran 
until the flavors of the previous foods had passed 
away from the meat. 

BUCKWHEAT FOR BEES. 

Isit not worth while to consider the mat- 
ter of sowing a field of buckwheat forthe bees 
now? We know that buckwheat honey will not 
sellatthe same priceas clover honey, because 
many do not like the flavor of it, butitis much 
better than no honey. While the bees are gath- 
ering honey from the buckwheat they are not eat- 
ing the better honey they have stored 1n the hive. 
The queen keeps on raising brood while buck- 
wheat honey is coming in, and this helps to make 
a strong colony in the fall. If it becomes nec. 
essary to feed honey in fall or spring, a frame of 
honey made from buckwheat seems to suit as 
wellas one made from white clover. In these 
ways a pound of buckwheat honey can be madeas 
valuable to the bee keeper as a pound of the best 
clover honey, because where there is an abun- 
dance of it, there can be more of the clover taken 
for market. When one combines beekeeping with 
poultry keeping, the buckwheat has a value 
for the chickensand fow]. We know of nothing 
that the hens like better than a handful each day 
of buckwheat straw that has not been threshed, 
They will scratch it and pick it until 
every kernel is out of it, thus getting 
their grain and a goodly amount of whole- 
some exercise, and they will pick off the green 
leaves or the blossoms. It is well worth growing 
for either bees or poultry, and when it can be 
used for both it should always be grown. It does 
not need rich land, it requires but little labor,and 
the seed costs but little. 








Maplewood Farm, Portsmouth, N. #H., 
will open the campaign at Albany, N. Y., 
the last week of this month. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. - a 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirsat-law, next of kin, and all other 
rsons interested in the estate of MARTIN 
’. STELSON, late of Winthrop, in the County 
of Kennebec and State of Maine, deceased. 
HEREAS, # petition has been presented to 
said Court, by Charles W. Taggart, with 
certain papers purpersne to be copies of the last 
will and testament of said deceased,and of the pro- 
bate chereof in said State of Maine duly authenti- 
cated, representing that at the time of his death, 
said deceased had estate in said County of Middle- 
sex, on which said will may operate, and prayin 
that the copy of said will may be filed'and recorde 
in the Registry of Probate of said County of Mid- 
yy and letters testamentary thereon granted 
0 


m. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a_ Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the second day of September, A. 
D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

Ahd said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
pub lic notice thereof, by publishing this citatio: 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN,& eamapepet 
en in Boston, the first publication o be 

hirty days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this eleventh day of 
July, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Tothe devisees under the will, and all other 
Fees interested in the estate of LUCY M. 
RAKE, late of Holliston, in said County, 
deceased. 
WH EREAS, Orrin Thomson, executor of the 
will of said deceased, has presented to said 
Court his petition for license to sell at private 
sale, in accordarce with the offer named in 
said petition, or upon such terms as may be ad- 
judged best, the whole of a certain parcel of the 
real estate of said deceased for the payment of 
debts, legacies and charges of administration, 
and for other reasons set forth in said petition. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the second day of September, A. D. 1902, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be 
granted. : 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each per- 
son interested inthe estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the 





weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
anewpaper published in Boston, the last pub- 
— to be one day, at least, before said 
Jourt. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day 
of July, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of MARY 
VALENTINE ABBOTT, late of New York, 
in the County of New York, and State of New 
York, deceased, or in the personal property 
hereinafter described, and to the Treasurer 
and Receiver-General of said Commonwealth. 
EREAS, Lawrence F. Abbott, appointed 
executor of the will of said deceased by 
the Surrogates Court for the County of New 
York, in the State of New York, has presented 
to said Court his age representing that as 
such executor he is entitled to certain personal 
property situated in said Commonwealth, to 
wit: A deposit in the Cambridgeport Savings 
Bank, of $339.75 and interest inthe name of Mary 
C. Valentine, the name of said deceased before 
her marriage to said Lawrence, and praying that 
he may be licensed to receive or to sell b 
public or private sale on such terms and to such 
person or persons as he shall think fit—or 
otherwise to dispose of, and to transfer and 
convey such estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the second day of September, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve 
this citation, by publishing the same_ once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
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the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a nhews- 
paper published in Boston, the last ublication to 
e one day, at least, before said Court, end by 
serving a copy of said citation on the Treas- 
urer and Receiver-General of said Common- 
wealth fourteen days at least before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of July 
in the year one thousand nine hundred an 
two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber 
has been duly appointed administrator of the 
estate of CHARLOTTE J. BOND, late of Stow, 
in the County of Middlesex, deceased, intestate, 
and has taken upon himself that trust by giving 
bond, as the law directs. 

All persons having demands upon the estate of 
said deceased are required to exhibit the same 
and all persons indebted to said estate dre called 
upon to make Senay to 

RANK P. Bonp, Administrator. 

Address, care of J. WINTHROP PICKERING, 
counsellor at law, 28 School street. 

Boston, July 8, 1902. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 











WANTED, men, women, boys, girls to sell the great- 
est puzzle out. Two 8750 automobiles given to 
agents. General agents wanted. Sample and partic- 


ulars 10 cents. W. A. HALL, Allston, Mass. 





AN TED-—Situatior: farmer, teamster, sawmill man; 
good, reliable man. ALFRED RICE, Cheshire, Ct. 





AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 tbs, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Il. 





Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 


Poriera’ Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 





Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 3354, 


0*s Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
oston. 





GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. KOX 1014 Rockville, Ct. 





OR SALE—A water and steam poser corn, feed 

and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and w growing sections in the State. Want 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
ed particulars “<7 J R. L. CHAMBLIN, 
’ n Co., Va. 











to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 


Five SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
st. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 





Bors Cochins ; young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene, N. H. 





ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 

m: ement of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
rs, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., Wants situation. 
Could become workin partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHOR O’CONNELL. Modena. Pa. 





“ggs. Bright’s Strain. Cockerels $2. hite 
ndotte Cockerels 82. DIAMOND SPRING POUL- 


$ PER SETTING Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
TRY FARM, Denville, N. J. 





improved. ARTIN HUNTER, Croton Kennels, 


Ar STUD—Fee $10: Bob Jingo: breeding cannot be 
ew Castle, Pa. 


2 





poss boarded and conditioned for all shows. My 
success 1s due to thorough knowledge and thirty 
years experience in this business in land and 
America. B. F. WIS, Landsdowne, Pa., profes- 
sional bench-show handler. 





HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 





heifers with calves, and springers $38. 


Fer SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn red 
IMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 





ANTED—American woman to assist housekeeper 
on small farm near largetown. Light work, good 
home. BOX 176, Easthampton, Mass. 





cows and heifers of all — for sale at all times. 


Wocows anc Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
I. WOOD, Williamsport, 





Clydes and one Coach horse. A. 


€ f) HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons Belgians, 
ly LATIMER 
SON, Creston, Ia. 





ANTED—Working partner in poultry business; 
tenement ; give references. BOX 201, Marlboro, 
Ss. 








N.D. Fine wheat country. For description 
and all particulars address GEORGE M. ROBINSON 


5 BARREL modern flour mill, 1ocated at Cathay 
289 Chatsworth street, St. Paul, Minn, 


sameonce in each week, for three successive 


James Forgie & Son 


10 Merchants Row, Boston, 
Readville Track, 
Mystic Park. 


Manufacturers 
and Importers of 


HARNESS, HORSE 
CLOTHING, Etc. 


We carry the Largest 
Line of 


UP-TO-DATE 
HORSE BOOTS 


in New England. 







Send fer Catalogue. 


RE-OPENED STAKES. 


T T FAIR UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 

AUNTON sept, 22, 23, 24, 25, 02 
2.20 Class, Trot, ‘‘The Bay State’ . . Stake $1000 
2.30 Class, Pace, ‘‘The Watuppa”’ . . Stake $1000 


2.35 Class, Trot, ‘‘The Winthrop’”’ . . Stake $1000 
2.21 Class, Pace, ‘‘The Segregamnsett’”?. . Stake $1000 


Entries for Stakes Close Aug. 1. 


CON DITIONS—Member of National Trotting Association, and National Trotting Association rules to 
govern, with exceptions. Hopplesallowed. A horse distancing the field or any part thereof entitled to first 
money only, and first money only for a walkover. Races, mile heats, best three in five, to harness. Entrance 
five per cent., and five per cent. additional from winners of each division. Customary division of money, 50, 
25, 15 and 10 per cent. Six to enter, four to s Nominators liable only for amount paid in after written 
notice of withdrawal by registered letter before payment is due. Entries for stakes close and horses must be 
named Aug. 1. Records made that day will beno bar. Payments ‘-. 1, 10; Aug. 15, 820; Sept. 1, $20. Entries 
for purses close and horses must be named Wednesday. Sept. 10. ight reserved to declare off and refund 
any payment in any stake or purse which does not fill satisfactorily, also to pare order of programme. 
Address Cc. B. BORDEN, Speed Secretary, Bex 116, Taunton, Mass. 


THEY ARE HONEST. 


Flower City track vehicles are honest 
from the rim of the wheel to the tips of 
the shaft. Every bit of material that 
goes into them is good. Every detail of 
workmanship is good. Whatever we 
tellany man about them is true. We 
might say more about them than we do, 
but we leave the best things to be said by 
men who have bought and are using our 
work. 

If you want to know what we have to 
say, send for our catalogue. 


GEO. E. SIMPSON, Mfr., 
90 South Washington St., Rochester, N. Y. 


RUBINSTEIN 


2.05 


SIRE OF WILLIE H., 4, 2-27 3-4. 


Fastest Entire Son of Baron Wilkes, 
A Grand Individual, Richly Bred, 
A Race Winner. 


Brown horse, foaled 1890, stands 15.2, sired 
by Baron Wilkes, 2.18, sire of seven in the 
2.10 list ; dam. Ollitippa, by Aristos 771, sire of 
the dams of .3; second dam, Brownie (dam of 
Baron Brownie, 2.26}, and Haldane, 2.264), by 
Daniel Lambert 102; sire of the dams of 9s, in- 
cluding Dandy Jim, 2.093, Pamlico, 2.10, Alci- 
dalia, 2.10}, ronet (4), 2.114, May Bloom, 
2.12§, Prima Donna, 2.093, and Nightingale, 2.133. 
Out of 35 starts he has won 22 firsts, and was only once behind the money. 

He will make the season 1902 ata FEE OF 850, payable at the time of service, with usuai 


return privilege. 
A GRANDLY BRED 


DI RECTOR W. 32952. COLT. 


Brown colt (4), brother to the noted race mare Evangeline, 2.119. Sired by Director, 2.17 
Directum, 2.053, etc. ; dam, eg | H. (dam of Evangeline, 2.113, fedtonia: 2.143, Mocking fiird, Dis 
Delegate, 2.193), by Red Wilkes 1749; grandam, Old Forrest, by Edwin Forrest 3332. TERMS. 
25, with usual return privilege. ‘ 
Good accommodations for mares at moderate rates. Mares kept at owner’s risk. Address 


C. W. LASELL, Oakhurst Farm, Whitinsville, Mass. 
COVUVVVUGBVOVVUVVVUVUVVUVUUU 

















New Model 
Flower Gity 
RAGER. 



























Operating 


ARMS & BURTON 
PALACE HORSE CARS 


Modern and most desirable car 
for shipping exhibition stock, rac- 
ing and market horses by freight or 
express. 

f you intend campaigning a rac- 
ing stable the coming season, now 
is the time to place your order for 
a car. 


Write for Pamphiet and Rates. 





W. A. YAGER, Manager. 1220 Monadnock Bidg.. CHICAGO. ILL. 














Pneumatic Sulkies 


Two Styles. 


Pneumatic Jog Carts 

For Jogging or Matinee Driving. 
Runabouts and 
Driving Wagons 


With Pneumatic or Cushion Tire. 


Speeding Wagons 
One Passenger Size, 135 Ibs.; 
Two Passenger, 155 Tbs. 


Pertect Construction 
Light Weight .... 
Great Strength ... 
Easy Ruoning and 


LOW PRICE Matinee Racing Wagons 


65 to 75 Ibs. 











Highest Perfection in Mechani- 
cal Skill and Design; and the 
Best Part Our Prices Are Right 


WE CAN SAVE 
YOU MONEY 


NEW 1902 CATALOG 
FOR THE ASKING 


THE McMURRAY SULKY CO. 
MARION, OHIO. 


We still furnish attachments for old style sulkies. 





— 





Especially Adapted 

Jogging, Training & 

Matinee Driving . . 
PRICE LOW 


Ss | 





Ss 














NO MORE BROKEN-KNEED HORSES! . 
GENUINE TRICARD'S RESTORER 
and flexibility to the muscles. 


Reconstitutes the hair with its natural colour. causes the scar to disappear, restores strength 
Wholésale or rs: DESNOIX & pati s 17, Rue Vieiiie du-Temple, PARIS 


by FOUGERA et Co PAT & Co. - NEW-YOR 
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Our homes. 
The Workbox. 
HINTS IN BATTENBERG LACE, 
In carrying the thread through the hand, 
some workers hold it lightly under the 


fourth and fifth fingers. : 
If the hands perspire at all, this soils the 


thread. 


= —_e 


The needle should be held lightly by the |. 


first and second fingers, and the needle 
pushed through by the third. 

Do not be too economical with thread and 
use the short ends, as with the utmost care 
these will not be as fresh and clean as 
new thread. Always cut the thread, not 
break or bite ‘t, thus keeping the end in 
good, smootb condition, and preventing in- 
jury to the teeth. Thread the end you cut, 
and if it kinks, aslinen is apt to do, draw | 
through the fingers. In darning, use the 
eye of the needle largely. No. 10 Harper 
Queen crewel needle is good. 

Baste with very short stitch, so the thread 
will not be easily pulled from the line of de- 
sign, and always follow the outside curves, 
keeping them perfectly smooth. See how 


| instructed not to roll up corners of wash- 


careful in the treatment of the ears. Many 
cases of deafness in adult life could be 
traced back to one of several easily prevent- 
able causes, if all were known. 

First, mistaken ideas as to cleanliness are 
fruitful of mischief. The old rule that 
while the outside ear must be kept clean, 
th nsideear will take care of itself is a 
good one. Nature provides a secretion—the 
natural wax—to this end. There are also 
tiny, fine hairs at the entrance to the canal 
the work of which is to act as sentinels 
against dust and dirt. 

The wax itself is bitter in taste, and is a 
guard against insects. Only by rare acci- 
dent would an insect enter the ear, and 
when in it would be quite as anxious for 
release as its unwilling host. When this 
accident does occur a little sweetvil should 
be poured in to drive the insect ont. 

The faithful but ignorant nurse should be 


rags and towels and force them into the 
opening. Even if no further harm is done 
some water will almost certainly find en- 
trance, and :this is not only dangerous in it- 
self, but tends to injure the protective quali- 
ities of the wax. 

Another great fault is the ignoring of the 





far the braidmay be carried without cut- 
ting, and do not be afraid to turn back the 
braid, and run double, a short distance. 
For choice pieces hand-made rings are desir- 
able. These should be made by winding 
linen floss around a ring gauge or other ob- 
ject of similar shape, the circumference de- 
pending on size of ring desired; tiny rings 
for handkerchiefs should be made over a 
stiletto point. After having the cirele of 
of floss, overcast it, then remove, buttonhole 
around it very closely and evenly, with 
thread used for the stitches, fastening it on 
wrong side. 

An important part of the work is putting 
in thecentre. This should be basted to the 
lace before it is removed fromthe pattern, 
not taking into pattern. I find this much 
easier, infact, the only way in which the 
correct shape of the centre is retained. The 
basting stitches should then be cut on the 
back of the pattern, the lace removed, and 
the centre overstitched to the lace with the 
finest battenburg thread you have. 

Then, on the wrong side, turn under linen 
a very narrow hem, and hem neatly. Some 
workers buttonhole the centre on the wrong 
side and trim closely. 
lay a wet cloth over the work, and press 
with a hot iron until dry. 

Eva M. NILEs. 
nS ae 
Housekeeping in England. 
Under the title of **‘ American Wives and 
Annie E., 


English Housekeeping,’’ Mrs. 
Lane, writing in the Fortnightly Re- 


view, gives an entertaining account of her 
own experience. She finds that ‘* English 
living flies away with money,’”’ and attrib- 
utes the tact largely to the currency. 

“The English unit of money value is a 
penny,—the American a cent, but observe 
that a penny is two cents in walue. Iam 
asked Sd. for a pound of tomatoes,—I think 


‘how cheap!’ until I make a mental caleu- | 


lation, ‘sixteen cents, that’sdear.’ Itis the 
guileless penny which, like the common 
the mighty executions and 

I look on the penny as a 


soldier, does 
swells the bill. 


cent, and that is the keynote of the expense | 


of living in London. To go ftirther into the 
eoinage, there is the miserable half-crown 
—itis more than half adollar, and yet it 


oniy represents a halt dollarin juiportance’ , 


‘What shall I give him?’ | ask piteously of 
my Englishman, when a fee is -in question 
‘Oh, half a crown,’ he says earelessly; I 


obey, but I mourn over 125 cents thrown) 


away with no credit to myself. Poor English 
people who have no dollar! Don’t talk of 
four shillings! 
excuse for two self-righteous half-crowns. 

On the question of rent, Mrs. Lane says: 
** T tind that the cheapness of English rents 
is misleading, for besides the rent the teu- 
ant is expected to pay the rates and taxes, 
which add to the original rent one-third 
more, only somehow it is ignored. Geta 
house for £150, and you can add £50 to that 
by way. of rates and taxes. Nor does that 
enable you to get anything very gorgeous in 


”” 


the shape of a house, but one obtainable for | 


about the same price in New York or 
Boston, minus those comtorts which Ameri- 


cans have come to consider as a matter of | 


course, until they learn better in England. 
As for English flats, they are dear and badly 
fitted. 

“In New York I was in a flat occupied by 
a clerk in my husband’s employ, which 
proves that the average man can make ;him- 
self very comfortable. It consisted of six 
rooms, besides a kitchen and bathroom, and 
a servant’s room. It was entirely finished 
in oak, and the plumbing was all nickel 
plated and open, and it was furnished with 
speaking tubes, In thé nice kitchen was an 
icebox, and the-kitehen range was of the 
best. This model flat cost £6 a month, in- 


cluding hea ting, and could be given up at a 


month’s notice.’’ 
In heating, plumbing, and house fixtures 


generally, the American housekeeper finds | 


us hopelessly, behind, but her British care- 
taker was a success. ‘‘Her wages were £1 a 


week, including her food, and to be just I | 


could not have got such a treasure in Amer- 
ica at the price.’”? On the other hand, wood- 
work is much dearer here. A parquet floor 
for the drawing-room costs £27, against 
£15 in New York. And three wood mantels 


were bought in that city and bronght to | 


London for little more t han the price of one 
equally suitable seen in London. 

“Servants apparently cost more here than 
in the States. This startling fact is proved 
thus: In America wages are much higher, 
but the Amerizan servant does twice the 
work of an English servant. 
American family keeps two servants, and a 
man who comes in twice a day to ‘tend ”’ 
the furnace—the central stove which heats 
the entire house. The cook gets £50 a year, 
the housemaid £40, and the man, who gets 
neither food nor lodging, £18; the total is 
£108, which includes the baking of all the 
bread and che doing of the weekly laundry 
for the entire house, the only additional 
expenses being for coal and soap. 

“* Now for the wages in an English family: 
Cook £35, parlor-maid £25, housemaid £20, 
char-boy £8 and £50 to the laundry for work 
which is quite disgraceful. The sum. total 
is £138, which does not include the feeding 
of an additional person, and a servant's 
board is a greater expense than her wages. 

“That the servant business is a trade 
was Impressed on me for the first time by 
my very intelligent English cook. Each 
English servant has her trade which she 
knows, and she declines to meddle with 
what she does not understand. Our Ameri- 
can servants are more liberal, but now I 
realize that a good English servant is not 
so much an amateur as an American. 

“Itis quite a mistake,’ says Mrs. Lane, 
“to suppose thata given income will go 
one-third further here than in America. It 
won’t.’’ 
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Prevention of Deafness. 
The great and constantly increasing prev- 
alence of deafness should make parents and 
all those having charge of the young very 





After this is finished | 


Four shillings are a shabby 


The average | 


danger-signal of earache in children. In 
former days, when less was known about 
| the treatment of the ears, and when there 
were no specialists, the administration of 
some pain-reliever, such as hot applications 
or laudanum water, and the ignoring of the 
reason behind the ache were more excus- 
able than they would betoday. To relieve 
the pain is well so far as it goes; but at the 
same time a specialist should be consulted 
as to what lurks behind the pain. Many 
parents who would think it a shame to let a 
| child suffer from toothache and not take it 
to the dentist will watch some poor, little, 
helpless sufferer grow up on earache, as it 
| were, and seem to regard it as some myste- 
| rious insult on the part of nature. Most of 
| nature’s insults are patient, faithful warn- 
| ings in disguise, and this is especially true 
/of ear symptoms in the young.—Youth’s 
; Companion. 
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| Keep Out the Flies. 


Some people think it is healthful to have 
flies around,—say that they are natural 
| scavengers, ete. What they do with the 
offending matter after they take it away 
is not stated; but as they do not wander far 
from where they get their supplies, it is not 
to be supposed that they transport very far 
the debris they may accumulate. 

They certainly injure the nerves of such 
persons as they encounter, or rather as en- 
eounter them; and thus very often drive 
people into sickness that might otherwise 
have been avoided; and there is no knowing 
how many germs of disease they carry from 
one place tc another. 

“Several years ago,’”? says an observing 


From a Worn Tablecloth. 


With many of us it is a domestic tragedy 
when the best tablecloth ends an honored 
existence. Of course, in the hands of @ 
thrifty housekeeper, this is not until] its 
spotless surface has been adorned with 
sundry bits of embroidery, and even then, 
if rightly managed, it has years of exist- 
ence before it in other spheres. Hold such 
acloth up tothe ght, sothat the thin places 
may be readily seen, and let some one witha 
blue pencil mark around them; then lay it 
on the floor or a large table, and cut from 
the better part an infinity of small doilies 
of various sizes, four, six, eight and ten 
inches square: oblong napkins, also of 
different sizes, cutting your coat always ac- 
cording to your cloth. Roll these up and 
lay them inthe “fifteen minutes basket,’’ 
and when you find an idle moment on your 
hands, fringe them. The result will be a 
store of doilies, which you will at once find 
so useful that you will wonder how you ever 
kept house without them. If the linen has 
been both heavy and fine, and vf a hand- 
some design, they are besides decidedly 
ornamental.—Country Gentleman. 
Domestic Hints. 
CALF’S TONGUE WITH TOMATO SAUCE. 

Take two calves’ tongues, soak them in warm 
water for an hour; drain and parboil for ten 
minutes; cool, pare and scrape the white skin 
off. Lutoa saucepan put one tablespoonful of flour 
stir into it gradually one cup ot water. When 
it boils, add one wine-glass of vinegar, one bunch 
of parsley and an onion with three cloves stuck 
init. Cover and cook slowly for an hour. Drain 
on a cloth; dish up and serve with tomato sauce 
over it. The tongue can be boiled the day before 
and then reheated for breakfast, and the tomato 
sauce made and poured over. 

RASPBERRY VINEGAR. 

Put a pound of fine fruit into a bowl and pour 
over it a quart of the best wine or cider vinegar. 
Next day strain the liquor on a pound of fresh 
raspberries. ‘The following day do the same. Do 
not squeeze the fruit, but drain as dry as possible 
by lightly pressing it. The last time strain it 
through muslin previously wet with vinegar to 
prevent waste. Put into a preserving kettle with 
a pound of sugar to every pint of juice. Stir until 
the sugar is melted and let it cook gently for five 
minutes, skim it. While cceld, bottle and cork 
well. 





TOMATOES AND MUSHROOMS. 
Put on a pint of tomatoes in a saucepan and 





cook for fifteen or twenty minutes until nearly 
allthe water has evaporated, season with salt 


butter, a tablespoonful of bread crumbs and half 
a pint of fresh mushroons chopped fine. Cook 
untilthe mushrooms are tender. 
bread cut in nice slices, toasted and slightly 
moistened with warm milk. Pour the tomatoes 
and mushrooms over it and serve very hot. 


APPLE TAPIOCA. 


salt, one-fourth cup sugar, cinnamon and grated 
nutmeg. 





‘lady, “sitting neara window, I noticed a 


fly buzzing on the window-sill he seemed | 


clumsy, would fly a little, then stop, and 


after the manner of flies. 
and got the microscope and looked through 
it. The fly was covered with little brown 
parasites, so small that I could nut see 
them with the naked eye. 
it was clumsy! 
pushed one oft. 


plant. 
its behalf, and kept still, I felt that 1 must 
cremate it and its companions together, 
while doing this, I made up my mind that no 
more flies should come inside my dwelling,— 
if I could help it. I would fight it out on 
/ that line if it took all summer, like our 
famous general; | still hold to that mind.” 
Some people give flies the fuil range of the 
house, but welcome them to inhospitable 
graves of adhesive paper. 


sects, caught by a leg, a wing, and gradually 
| smothered to death in the merciless sub- 

stance which they had supposed contained 

nourishment instead of death. 

| The best way 1s to keep them wirer they 
belong—out of doors. They can make a 
living in the open, and can there enjoy all 
their allotted days and hours. It does not 
cost so very much to put screens in every 
| window and doorway, and if you begin 
early enough in the spring and keep at 
work, you can have a flyless houseall sum- 
mer. 

A good many screens do not screen; there 
are little defects in them, and places through 
which flies can crawl. .The little insects are 
wonderfully ingenious at finding these open 
doors, and although the number that get in 
may be much diminished by even faulty 
screens, it is far better to have them practi- 
cally invulnerable, which may be very easily 
done.—Every where. 

_ Si aa 
Restoration of Drowning Persons. 

The following simplified method for the 
restoration of drowning persons, and of 
| those who have lost consciousness through 
asphyxia or any other cause, was developed 
by Dr. J. V. Laborde of the School of An- 
| thropology in Paris. It has proved eftica- 
cious in many eases. In one cited, of a child 
who had been submerged for nearly fifteen 
minutes, the return of breathing was ac- 
complished in ten minutes. The translation 
| here given is from a leatlet which Dr. La- 
| borde distributes among his pupils, and its 
publication now, at the beginning of the 
season, when accidents in the water are 
common, is believed to be timely. 

1. As soon as the drowning man has _ been 
taken from the water, force open his mouth. 
If the teeth are clinched, separate them 
with the fingers, or by means of any hard 
object,—e. g., a piece of wood, the end of a 
cane, the handle of a knife, of a spoon, of a 
fork. “ 

2. Firmly seize between the thumb and 
the first finger of the right hand the end of 
the tongue, using your handkerchief, or any 
piece of linen, to prevent the tongue from 
slipping: then repeatedly, rhythmically, and 
with decision, pull it from the mouth, and 
| relax it alternately—at the rate of at least 
; twenty times a minute, imitating the 
| cadenced movements of expiration and in- 
spiration. 

3. At the same time introduce, far back 
into the throat, the first finger of the left 
| hand, pressing upon the base of the tongue, 
| SO as to induce vomiting, and thus free the 
stomach of the water or food which encum- 
bers it. 

4. This treatment, the most efficacious 
known method of bringing back the respi- 
ration, must be begun without the slightest 
delay, and persistently continued for 
ahalf hour, an hour, or more. At the 
same time all the usual remedies must 
be applied. Most important are the re- 
moval of the clothing, friction over the 
whole body, pressure upon the anterior part 
of the chest, the restoration of the bodily 
heat, and, where it is possible, the applica- 
tion upon the region of the heart of com- 
presses of very hot water. 

The same method may and should be 
applied, in the same manner, in all cases of 
asphyxia and of syncope (loss of conscious- 
ness), from whatever cause.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 
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I was interested, | 


No wonder | 
I took a fine needle and | 
It clung with its proboscis, | 
just as a plant aphis does on the leaf of a) 
The tly seemed to like my efforts on | 


It is a cruel | 


sight,—scores or hundreds of these little in- | with a potato masher to separate the hulls from | 


dish, filling the cores with sugar, and pour over 

| them the tapioca, water, cinnamon and nutmeg. 

cooked. Serve hot with hard sauce or cream. 
MOCK BISQUE. 

One can tomatoes, three pints milk, one table- 
spoon flour, ore tablespoon butter, one small tea- 
| spoon soda, one teaspoon salt, pepper to taste. 
| Stew the tomatoes till tender.” Mix the flour 
with enough of the milk to make a smooth paste, 
and boil the rest of the milk. 


| thickened remove from the fire, and strain into it 
| the tomatoes. 
| Then add the soda, and serve at once, 

MOCK OYSTERS OF GREEN CORN. 

A pint of grated corn, a cup of flour, one egg, 
two ounces of butter, three tablespoonfuls of 
milk, and salt and pepper to taste. Mix well and 
| drop from a spoon in oblong cakes—to look as 
{much like oysters as possible—into hot butter 
| fry brown on both sides. Serve ona platter and 
| garnish with parsley. These may also be made 
of canned corn by pressing it through a colander 


| 
| 
| 


it. 


SS ho 


ji 
| Hints to Housekeepers. 





Use bits of jelly to enrich pudding. 


cups warm water, and soak five or six hours, | 
| stirring now and then. Pack the apples in a deep | 
| have been spent inthis country upon an Indian 


and pepper, add a generous tablespoonful of | times as much heat as the same area of molten 
| Steel. 


| 


Cover the tapioca with one and one-half | 


; ; a : | Bake one hour, or until the apples are well | 
|clean his wings and body with his feet, Bak , aph 


| fallfree. They have inverted box-plaits at the 


| severally into account in copying these plaited 


pings of black silk edge the collar, and a black 
silk tie passed underneath 1s knotted in front. 
With these additions, the Holland gown is smart- 
ened very considerably. The costume looks and 
is cool. 

«Linens of every description are in good 
taste. By French tailors they are made into 
fairly long skirts heavily strapped, and these are 
worn either with skirted Russian blouses, the 
shorter Gibson waists, or Eton blouses, with Irish 
lace collars attached. Pale sea-shell pink or 
cherry-rcd are the colors most popular for the 
short waists worn beneath these garments. Some 
of the mauve and butchers’ blue linens are re- 
lieved with ecru linen lace insertions and ap- 
pliques, the effect being exceedingly smart. 

e*» Many of the gowns prepared for afternoon 
wear are in black and white silk or French 
muslin. An admirable costume of white satin 
foulard dotted with black was made with a skirt 
which fitted the figure nearly half its length, 
below which was arranged a graduated flounce of 
tucked net ruched with white lace dotted with 
black. Pale apple-green silk was used for the 
—— skirt, vest front and folded waist- 

and, over which the biouse : ° 
Soft delicate shades of sage, Pm gee Bon ome 
golden and sea-green are in great vogue where 
relief of color is requisite. 

a*, Some of the new French skirts are arranged 
in graduated box-plaits all around, the plaits 
being very narrow and flat atthe top, widening 
out as they descend, and when released, giving 
the fashionabie fullness near the feet. Soft, 
pliable materials are especially appropriate for 
this style of skirt, and many of the models are 
threaded horizontally with bands of insertion, 
the band passing each time it reaches it 
beneath the fold of the box-plait. Three or 
four rows of insertion arranged at regular 
intervals are used. The skirts are hung over 
five-gored foundations, and the plaits are 
either secured on the under side or else they are 
stitched down to flounce depth and then left to 


back, and there is either a long or short sweep as 
preferred. Regulation of the length of the plaits 
depends upon the figure. Tall or short, slender 
or the reverse, these characteristics are taken 


styles. 





—tThe hay harvested in the United States in 
1901 amounted to fifty-one million tons. 

—A first-class ocean steamer, it is said, re- 
quires the services of about 120 firemen. 

—The number of government officials in 
France is 416,000. Fifty years ago it was 188,000. 

—Salmon rarely live more than ten years, but 
pike and carp sometimes live to be 150 years old. 

—The sun’s surface radiates eighty-seven 


may be seen is equal tothe square root of one 
and a half times the height of the observer in 
feet above sea level, allowance being made for 
the effect of atmospheric refraction. 

LARGE TREES IN CALIFORNIA—“ Black’’: 
The giant sequoias of California, the largest of 
known trees, are found only in the western part 
ofthe Sierra Nevada Mountains, in Calaveras, 
Tuolumne and Mariposa counties. They grow in 
detached groups, locally called groves, at an alti 
tude of from four thousand to five thousand feet 
above the sea. 

The famous group known as the Mammoth 
Grove of Calaveras, containing over ninety 
large trees, stands in 38° north latitude, 
between the San Antonio and Stanislaus 
rivers. The bark of one of the _ largest 
trunks was stripped off to the height of 116 
feet and exhibited in New York and London, 
and now standsin the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham. The tree died. It measured ninety feet in 
girth and 32 feet in height. In the Mariposa 
grove one tree measures 101 feet around the root, 
and a cut stump is thirty-one feet is diameter. 
Some of the trees are of great age, perhaps three 
thousand years or more. They have little beauty 


The World Beautiful. 


Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 
As the sun 
Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 
In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events, 
And in today already walks tomorrow. 


There exists moments in the Iife of man 

When he is nearer the great Soul of the world 

Than is man’s custom, and possesses freely 

The power of questioning his destiny. 

—Coleridge. 

If any of us knew what we were doing, or 
where we are going, then when we think we best 
know! We do not know today whether we are 
busy or idle. In times when we thought ourselves 
indolent, we have afterwards discovered that 
much was accomplished, and, much was begun in 
us. All our days are souncomfortable while they 
pass, that ’t is wonderful where or when we ever 
got anything of this which we call wisdom, poetry, 
virtue. We never got it on any dated calendar 
day. Some heavenly days must have been inter- 
calated somewhere, like those that Hermes won 
with dice of the Moon, that Osiris might be born. 


The only thing griet nas taugnt me, is to know 
how shallow it is. 


If tomorrow I should be informed of the bank- 
ruptcy of my principal debtors, the loss of my 
property would be a great inconvenience to me, 
perhaps for many years; but it would leave me 
as it found me, neither better nor worse. So is it 
with this calamity: it does not touch me; some- 
thing which I fancied was a part of me, which 





—Of all the newspapers published in the 


Have some | World sixty-eight per cent. are in the English 


language. 

—Rock salt is mined and prepared for use in 
the States of New York, Kansas, Louisiana and 
California. 

—A ship’s cable is usually 720 feet long, but 


One-half cup pear] tapioca, three apples, pared | in charts a cable equals 607.56 feet, or the tenth of 
and cored, one pint water, one-half teaspoon | 


a sea mile. 

——The per capita consumption of spirits in the 
United States is smaller than in any other of the 
great nations. 

——In the last thirty-three years $240,000,000 


population of 180,000. 
—A man turns 112,000 spadefuls of earth in 


digging an acre of ground, and the soil he has 


Then add to the ; 


moved during his work weighs 850 tons. 

—The month of February, 1866, was the most 
remarkable month in the world’s history. January 
had two full moons, and so had Mareh, but 
February had none. This had not occurred since 


| could not be torn away without tearing me, nor 
enlarged without enriching me, falls off from me 
| and leaves no scar.—Emerson. 


: : 
| The unexpected and the unaccountable | 


| play so large a part in human life that they 
| may well incite study. It is not conceivable 


| that man should always remain at the mercy | 


| of events without conscious and intelligent 
| choice in selecting and grouping them. Is 
| there no Roentgen ray that will pierce the 
horizon of the future and disclose to us 
what lies beyond? Of course, it is a sort of 
| stock-in-trade, axiomatic assertion that if it 


| were intended for man to know the future | 


God would have revealed it him; and as 
itis not thus revealed, it is unwise,or unlaw- 
ful, or immoral to seek to read it. On the 
same principle, and with just as much logic, 
it might be solemnly declared that we have 









Our Lady Readers will 
Recognize This Picture. 





AFac-Simile of the One Printed on the | 
Wrappers of ‘ 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


The soap their mothers used to delight i: 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the same pure 
article it was when it was first made and cos: 
up to l4centsa bar. If your clothes do no: 
last as long and look as white as they used t: i 
it is because your Jaundress is using some of 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin or othe; 
adulterants, that is sold as soap. Dobbins’ i, 

ure,and madeof borax and the finest oils. & 

t whitens the clothes, and preserves them. (| 
Itis the greatest disinfectant in the world. 
Sold by all grocers. hy 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. y 
eecececeeccccece” 


Brilliants. 


It is not day, and yet the night is gone. 
Look eastward. See! that is not black, but gra 
Cold gray, hard gray, dark gray; and yet, if one 
Watches it, cold and hard, he hopes for day 
Whiter and whiter,—see, the night is done! 
The stars are frightened, and they pale away. 
Color that—color? Yes, ’neath Procyon 
See the soft tinge, as new as it is old, 
That nameless yellow of which Homer told; 
And then, as those weird curtains are unrolled, 
Cloud mixed with cloud, fold entangled in wit 
fold, 
That “ faint, peculiar tint of yellow-green,” 
And there the scarlet of the rays between. 
Scarlet—no! crimson, flashing into gold, 
One sea of gold, and then the sun! the sun! 
a Ce —E. E. Hale 
God keep us through the common days, 
The level stretches white with aust, 
When thought is tired and hands upraise 
Their burdens feebly since they must. 
In days of slowly fretting care, 
Then most we need the strength of pray e1 
—Margaret E. Sangste: 


Fete 








Thou hatest hatred’s withering reign; 

In souls that discord maketh dark. 
| Dost Thou rekindle love’s bright spark, 
| And make them one again. 
| —Paul Gerhardt 
To anxious, prying thought, 

And weary, fretting care, 
The highest yieldeth nought, 

He giveth all to prayer 

—Paul Gerhardt 








} 
| Since I am coming to that holy room 
| Where with the choir of saints forevermore 
I shall be made Thy musie, as I come 
1 tune the instrument here at the door, 

And, what must I do then, think here betore 
rene —Jolin Donne. 
Low at His feet lay thy burden of carefulness 

High on His heart he will bear it for thee 


the creation of the world, and, according to some no right to endeavour to surprise any ot the | Comfort thy sorrows, and answer thy prayert 


astronomers, the same thing may not occur again 


for a period of 2,500,000,000 years. 


Bring it once more to a boil- , 
/ or legal guardians. 





[tis impossible for young people to marry 
in Germany without the consent of their parents 
Certain prescribed forms 


| must be gone through or the marriage is null and 


Small | 


| quantities of berries serve the same purpose. A | 


| cup of ripe currants or any sort of berries can be 


{mashed intoa cup of sugar and added witha | 
| beaten egg tomake apie. Even half a cup of | 


| berries or jam adds a delicious flavor to a quart 


| ofice cream. Save the left-overs or syrup from | 


| cans of fruit for gelatine desserts, sherbets, 
| tage puddings, with stale bread or cake, or to 
pour over French pancakes. 
Cold pork is,in the esteem of some persons 
| better than when hot. Serve it in neatly cut 
| slices for teaor luncheon at the second meal, 


| 


| future. Roast pork bones make an excellent 


| brown stock, almost as rich as that from roast 
beef. ‘Trim the seraps from the bones and con- 
sign them to the soup Kettle. Cut with a keen 
knife all the fat from meat thatis not to be served 
cold. This fat rendered down makes an excel- 
lent dripping to saute potatoes. Chop it, setina 
covered jar in the oven and allow it to melt. 
Strain and set away in the refrigerator. 


very simple in design, but solid and massive. 
Both head and foot pieces are rather high, filled 
in with good-sized round rods. The top piece, 
into which the rods are fitted, and which curves 
up from the sides over both head and foot, is also 
round and massive, as large around as oue’s fist. 
All this is absolutely plain and particularly pleas- 
ing, as is also the shape of the two ends, whieh 
curve back at the top, after the style of many 
wooden bedsteads, but less often seen in metal. 

Peach and pear stains on linen are some of the 
most obstinate with which a housekeeper has to 
contend. Boiling water, useful in the case of 
most other fruit stains, rarely removes those men- 
tioned. Lemon juice thickened with salt, pow- 
dered starch and a little soft soap spread thickly 
over the stains, the articles then spread in the 
sun, will often remove them. Sometimes only 
| oxalic acid is successful. It should be used with 
care, and afterwards the linen should be rinsed 
in weak ammonia water. 

Hot water is taken nowadays as a regular bev- 
erage by so many persons, that the English hot 
water or toddy tumbler becomes useful as a gift 
for this service. The tumbler rests in a light 
silver frame with handle, and accompanying it is 
a deep bowl spoon. 

Housekeepers in fitting out their seaside cot- 
tage should remember that the springs of beds 
rust very easily in such localities, and need fre- 
quent inspection to be kept in good condition. 
It is a good idea to make covers for the springs 
out of some strong material, sew long tapes on 
each side, and let them meet under the springs 
and be securely tied. If this is not done the 
springs should be looked over frequently and 








rust and transfer their stain tothe mattress and 
bedding. Leather articles, too, need frequent 
wiping over if exposed to moist salt air. 


Fasbion Motes. 


«*, Dunstable straws, rushes, alder stems and 
other rustic braids, loosely woven or lace plaited 
are in great demand, both here and abroad. 

a*, The width of many of the newest coaching 
and garden party hats is remarkable, and the 
fashion of putting a wreath of large full-blown 
roses and foliage at the extreme edge of the brim 
on the front of the hat is still greatly favored. 
Floppiness has been a characteristic of * stylish” 
French millinery now for two seasons past. 

«*, Holland dresses more or less tinted are 
much used for beach and mountain costumes. 
The skirts are strapped, and jackets finished 











sailor collar, the pointed ends brought down one 


each side, half way to the waist. inch-wide strap- | miles at which an object on the earth's surface 


| creams, puddings, sauces, charlottes, fruit cot- | 


void. Whena gal has arrived at what is con- 
sidered a marriageable age her parents make a 
point of inviting young men to the house, and 
usually two or three are invited at the same time, 
so that the attention may not seem too pointed. 
No young man, however, is invited to the house 
until after he has called at least once, and thus 
si_nified his wish to have social intercourse with 
the family. 
Gems of Thought. 

----Do what is pleasipg to Jesus Christ, and 
neglect nothing which pleases him.—Lorenzo 
Scupoli. 

.---If you would advance in true holiness you 
must aim steadily at perfection in little things.— 
Abbe Guillore. 


secrets of the Universe; that if it had been | 


|intended for us to know the weight and 
_ composition of the stars; to understand the 
laws that hold them in their courses; or 
o know what is conquered by the scientist 
in geology, or chemistry, or anything eise, 
, that the knowledge would have been ready 
made, and as it is not so, itis not lawful for 
manto explore any of these territories of 
the unknown. Or this assertion’ could be 
carried to a still further absurdity, and 
construed that if man had been intended to 


read he would have born with the 
knowledge, and have had = no _ need 
of learning the alphabet. As a matter 


of fact, the extending of the horizon line 
of knowledge, in every direction, is man’s 
business in this part of life, and why, in- 
deed, if he can weigh and measure the stars 
in space, shall he not be able to compel 
some magie mirror to reveal to 
future? 


him his | 
As it is, we all tread on quicksands | 


hess, 
Guiding-thy steps as may best for thee be 
—J.S. B. Mons 


' Save our blessings, Master, save 
| From the blight of thankless eye, 
Teach us for all joys to crave 
Benecietion pure and higli, 
Own them given, endure them gone, 
Shrink from their hardening touch, yet ji 
them won, 
Prize them as rich odors meet 
For love to lavish at his sacred feet. 
| —John Kel 
——___ +o ————_ 
The More Civilized Fourth. 

It is worthy of note that this year bos 
ton’s Fourth of July was less unrestraine 
and hence far more decent and pleasurable 

| than it has been for many years past. Tlie 
accident list, like the noise of ‘ the night be 
fore,’’ was less revolting than for many sea 
sons, and on the day itself people were able 
to travel about in comparative comtort, and 


1 


.--- The noble love of Jesus impels a man to do of mystery, that may open and engulf us at | were subject to decidedly fewer shocks tha: 


great things, and stirs him up to be always long- 
ing tor wWhatis more perfect.—Thomas a Kempis. 

..--Do what you can, give what you have. Only 
stop hot’ with feelings; carry your charity into 
deeds. Do and give what costs you something.— 


| J. H. Thom. 


| thentake steck of the remains and look to the | 


| 








| 
| 


.--. Let this be thy whole endeavor, this thy 


prayer, this thy desire,—that thou mayest be | out the remotest idea of what that day | ered quite the proper thing. 


stripped of all selfishness, and with entire sim- 

plicity follow Jesus only.—Thomas a Kempis. 
...-By rooting out our selfish desires, even 

when they appear to touch no one but ourselves 


we are preparing a chamber of the soul where | 


the divine presence may dwell.—Ellen Watson. 


----NO man can learn what he has not prepara. | 


tion for learning. Our eyes are holden 
that we cannot see things that stare us in the 


One of the handsomest of brass bedsteads is | face uptilthe hour arrives when the mind is 


ripened.—Emerson. 


.... There is a vast difference between doing and | 


being. We may consciously express in action 
what we have not yet attained and made our 
own, but our unconscious actions are according 
t ourtrue attainment.—Selected. 

«----AS a Shepherd seeketh out his flock in the 


day that he is among his sheep that are scattered; | 


so will I seek out my sheep, and will deliver 
them out ot all places where they have been seat 
tered in the cloudy and, dark day.—Ezekiel- 
XXxXiv., 12. 

knowledge Lave I of the actual 
blessedness and wonder of this present life that I 
believe there are some good things here which, 


| if we do not take them now, in ail the ranges of 
| existence we shall have no opportunity to find 


| again what we have carelessly let slip.—John 


White Chadwick. 

.--- The universe is as full of truth and good- 
ness as itis of light. And no more surely does 
the constant day return alike to;the ‘just and 
the unjust”? than true lives will rebuke our un- 
truth, earnest opportunities rebuke our reluctant 
sloth of spirit by their brave and cheerful so- 
licitings.—Henry Wilder Foote. 

.--- Break off some one evil, seek to uproot 
some one sin, cut off some one self-indulgence, 
deny thyself some one vanity; do it as an offering 
to God, for the love of God, in hope once to see 
God; and some gleam of faith and life and love 


| will stream down upon thy soul from the ever- 


wiped with asoft, dry cloth, otherwise they will | 


| 
| 


| the dear master; look at his face, listen to his 
! . 
| words, and love will waken, and you willdo all 


| lasting tount of love. Follow on, and thou shalt 


never lose that track of light.—Edward B. Pusey. 

..-Everything becomes possible to those who 
love. The commands of the Lord are no longer 
grievous, for the soul that loves is gifted by that 
love with fresh energies; it discovers in itself un- 
suspected possibilities, and is supplied with ever- 
flowing currents of new vigor. We shallbe en- 
abled to do so much if oply we love. We live by 
loving, and the more we love the more we live; and 
therefore, when life feels dull and the spirits are 
low, turn and love God, love vour neighbor, and 
you will be healed of your wound. Love Christ, 


at any instant. It is simply appalling when 
one stops to think of it,—to realize the 
degree to which allone’s achievements, and 
possibilities, and success, and happiness de- 
pend on causes wholly outside his own con- 
| trol. One awakens to begin the day with- 


his powers of ac- 


{holds for him. All 
energy, all his 


| complishment, all his 
| peace of mind,—even the very matter 
of life or death hangs in the balance, 
and the scales are to him invisible and in- 
tangible. The chance of © moment may 
|make or mar. A letter, a telegram, with 
; some revelation 
| alyzes all his powers; the arrival of an un- 
| foreseen friend or guest, a sudden sum- 
mons to an unexpected matter,—all these 
| and a thousand other nebulous possibilities 
| that may, at any instant, fairly revolution- 
| ize his life,—are in the air, and may at any 
moment precipitate themselves. 

| Is not the next step in scientific progress 
| to be into the invisible and the unknown? 

| Dr. Loeb conceived the idea that the 


| forces which rule in the realm of living | 


| things are not different from the forces that 
‘we know in the inanimate world. He has 
| made some very striking and arvesting ex- 
| periments with protoplasm and chemical 
stimuli and opened a new field of problems 
| in biology. If the physical universe ean be 
so increasingly explored, shall not the spir- 
| itual universe be also penetrated by the 
| spiritual powers of man? 

| There is no reason why clairvoyance 
| should not be developed into a science as 
rational as any form of optical research 
| or phenomena. Not an_ exact science, 
|like mathematics, for the future is a 
| combination of the results of the past; of 
| the will and power and purposes of the in- 
dividual in the present, and of those events 
| that have been in train and are already on 
| their way. It is a sort of spiritual 
chemistry. But it seems reasonably 
clear that all the experiences on this 
plane have already transpired in the 
life of the spirit on 
that two-fold life that we live, and they | 
occur here because they have already 
| occurred there. They are precipitated into 
the denser world after having taken place | 
in the ethereal world. And go, if the vision 
can be cultivated that penetrates into this 
e-hereal world, the future can thereby be | 
read. It is the law and the prophets. 


Now as the present largely determines the | 





things through Christ, who strengtheneth you.— 
Henry Scott Holland. 


“Potes and Queries. | 


RANGE OF Viston. —*‘ R. M. C.”?: Standing 
on the highest mountain—say at a height of 
26,668 feet, which is slightly over five miles above 





sea level—on a clear day a man can see to a dis- , 
with blouse vests of white India silk, fagot | tance of two hundred miles. To see objects at a | 
stitched in black, or dotted with black French | distance of one hundred miles the observer must 
| knots. The same kind of silk is used for the | be standing at a height of 6667 feet above the 


level of the sea. The rule is that the distance in 


future the things that shall be are partly | 
our Own creation. 
We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which our coming life is made, 
And fitl our future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 

There are no conditions of being that are 
not plastic to the potency of thought. As 
one learns to control his thought he controls 
the issues of life. He becomes increasingly 
clear in intuition, in perception and in spir- 
itual vision. 


| 
| 








The Brunswick, Boston. 


or expression that par- | 


the other plane of | 


| usual while en route. The day was, in- 

| deed, almost as it should be. For there is, v1 

| course, no reason whatever why the Fourth 

| of July should be a time of wild abandon, 

| day when prudence and caution are thrown 
to the winds, and noise and license consid 

The time is 
past when senseless riot can masquerade as 

| patriotic demonstration. 

| It was interesting to learn that the Daugh 

| ters of the Revolution, following, perhap~ 

ithe example of the Peterkins, this yew 
resolved in solemn assembly to give 

| more decent turn to the day by reading 
having readin their homes the documen 

| which the holiday celebrates. And thous! 

| there is something that makes one smile « 
| bit in this ‘“‘resolve’’? of our patrioti 
| women, the thing itself is undoubted!) 

| step in the right direction. It will, at least 

| demonstrate that patriotism is not conti 

| to the paraphernalia of the zealous hoodliu 

| who burns and bangs from eight o’clock 

| theevening of July 3 till three o'clock « 

| the morning of July 5. 

If we were honest with ourselves, mans 

/ us, who do not fall intu the hoodlum cat 

i gory, would have it to confess that we ha 

| never read the Declaration of Independen 

| The ideas upon which our government 

| founded, so far at least as their enunciatic 

in the immortal order drawn up by Thoms 

| Jefferson for action July Fourth, 1776, « 

| concerned, are to too many of us sed 

| books. Yet all Americans must be 

| pressed, if they but give themselves lial! 

| chanee, by the noble utterances of this w 

| derful document, with its initial stateme: 

| ““We hold these truths to be self-evident 
that all men are created equal; that they ar 

| endowed by their Creator with certain 

| alienable rights; that among these are life 

liberty and the pursuit of happiness.”’ 

| Ithas sometimes seemed to us that su! 

| ficient emphasis upon this one statement 

| the Declaration of Independence, wit! 

| perhaps particular stress upon the claus: 

| which concerns every man’s right to the pu 

| suit of happiness, might in time entirels 

away with the more uncivilized fashion 

celebrating Independence Day. For te 
individual bred up with a proper respect 


] 


| for the comfort of others could be guilty 


of exploding cannon crackers on the public 
highway, where even the sick and dying 
must hear them, throwing fire crackers al- 
most into the faces of pedestrians and 


| electric-car passengers, and otherwise re- 
| verting to barbarism. 


It it was, however, not to criticise but to 
congratulate that we approached this subject 
Things were certainly better on Friday than 
they have been for many years, and the time 
will probably soon come when noise will no 
longer be regarded as the fitting thing on 
this holiday. pes 


The king has smoked a cigar. There Is 4 
distinct touch of nature in the fact that, 
whatever their opinions of royalty, the ma- 
jority of men were pleased to know ol this 
particular symptom of recovery. 
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AYRE 


‘\DWAY’S READY RELIEF has stood 
valed before the public tor over fifty 
s as a Pain Remedy. It instantly re- 
s and quickly cures’ all Sprains, 
ses, Sore Muscles, Cramps, Burns, 
hurns, Mosquito Bites, Backaches, 
taches, Toothache, Rheumatism, Neu- 
a, Internally, 


A CURE FOR 
|, SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 


dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, 


iway’s Ready Relief taken in water 
in a few moments cure Cramps. 

ans, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, 

rtburn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, 
lleadache, Colic, Flatulency and all 
nal Pains. 

ere is not a remedial agent in the 


d that will eure Fever and Ague and | 


other Malarious, Bilwus and other 
s, aided by RADWAY’ PILLS, so 
ly as RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. 
ity cents per bottle. Sold by drug- 


Ei DWAW & CO.,55 Elm St., New York 


! 
_ | make Jonatan one in Guadalajara. 


SONGS UNSUNG. 
ere are the songs that mother sings, 
When the heart and life are young. 
t the dearest songs the werld may know, 
(re those that are never sung. 


ey triumph over joy or tears, 
they keep their mighty reign, 

\nd live through swiftly passing years, 
With sweet, yet deathless strain. 


y hold of God’s eternal love 
\ measure deep and strong, 
(1 join the soul to realms above, 
{uy grand, unspoken song. 
J. B.M. WRIGHT. 


—___—__ +> 
THE OLD HAND ORGAN. 


rhe old hand organ in the street 

Has not the gaudy gold and gilt 

» new ones have—but, oh, the sweet 

old tunes it plays with limping lilt; 

rhe Harp That Once Through Tara’s Halls,” 
Tim Crow ” and * Annie Laurie,” too— 

(ud, answering its bugle calls, 
rhe old times rise for me and you. 


I 


en You'll Remember Me,” it plays— 
And straight our memories go back 

vie all the dead years’ mellow haze, 
With frequent pause along the track. 
Sod then we see the grass-grownu streets, 
2 orchards gleaming in the sun, 
Where crooning bees seek out the sweets 

(nd shadows o’er the grasses run. 


We see the flash of merry eyes; 

We see the gleam of old-time smiles; 
And. ere the old-time music dies, 

We live again the old-time whiles. 
We walk the pathway In the lane, 

And day-dream as we used to then, 
Foo on the rippling old refrain 

rie old times come to life again. 


Play! Old hand-organ in the st reet! 
Piay every song we used to sing, 
And let o ir hearts in cadence beat 
With each glad memory they bring. 
Piav.in your halting, careless way, 
rhe fine old tunes that softly tell 
()f every God-made happy day, 
I) those old times we love so well. 
—Baltimore American. 


— ———— 


APART. 
Ila it been mine to choose, I should have prayed 
Let me go forth, my Lord, and meet the brunt 
(i strife against Thy foemen, fierce arrayed, 
Fighting or falling at the battle’s front. ’ 
Comfort me not with ease,” I should have said. 
“ Or peaceful days, lest sword and spear grow 
blunt; 


Give me to share the fight my brothers share; — 
Their wounds, their want, their triumph, their 
despair.” 
God chose instead, and set mine eager feet 
Close within walls I cannot pass at will; 
The noise of shouting where his armies meet 


lrifts to me faint from yonder far-off hill; 
My days are silent; pastures green and sweet 
Reside me spread, and healing waters still. 
Alas, my brothers! was I faint of heart 
Or weak of hand, so to be set apart? 


Yet in the silence here the selfsame foe 

Creeps in upon me still through sun and shade. 
He fronts me sudden for the overthrow, 

He follows on my steps with poisoned blade. 
Ihe weary wateh by day and night I know, 

rhe wounds, the thirst, the looking forth for aid, 
» iy God, denying, grant my prayer; 


>. set apart, my brothers’ lot I bear. 
—Mabel Earle, in The Outlook. 








—_-<.>-> 
THE PING-PONG LOVER. 


J ot mine to serve with stately grace 
| »luloid into ny lady’s face; 
} 1 ho game with skill to me is given, 
I uot play at all unless I am driven. 
It t mine, 
I t mine to send with easy grace 
I t ball bounding 
} ‘ite ball bounding in my lady’s face. 


N « in endless rallies to repel 
| jusand artless strokes she knows so well; 
N neiy suit vietoriously to press 


‘let does this when ’t is in a mess!) 
ne with futile, 
, « with frantic racquet to repel 
| ly service, 
| uing service that I know too well. 
u e it is to seramble in her train, 
i rch in darkened corners to maintain, 
| onade to fetch with deference, 
the seore, oft “ love,” with look intense; 
iteful liquid, 
uneless liquid fetch with reverence, 
ful worship, 


fil worship thus to evidence. 
—London Pune . 


——_+» > 
tHE PEACEFUL HEART. 


some hearts are haunts of peace, 
And some are haunts of strife; 
li) some all wars must cease, 
In some all wars are rife. 
‘i, grant a heart to me 
Where holy peace may dwell; 
\nd let my heart not be 
War’s fearful citadel. 
—Ella Fuller Maitland. 


Lai. Manicure and Complexion Soap. 
~ THAT PANEL OF PUMICE. 


WHATS INA RAMED 
$100e° IN GOLD 


FOR AMAME TOR THIS FIRE TOILET AND 

PAANICURE SOAP, WITH A PANEL OF PUMICE 
PRICE 26¢ ~~ 

20 CENTURY SOAP AND 


RAMEE 

AWRAPPER MUST BE SENT WITH EVERY 
OWRLCTIONS OM WRAPPER AX Bn oes oR, 

WILLARD CHEMICAL €0.° "52 









To say that it was likely to overtiow would be a 
dull, sorry jest, too silly even to be laughable— 
that is, if the handkerchief is especially large. 


and then took the muie around toa distant open- 
il 


squatted, in a solemn triangle, Anfitrion, Tita 
and Cesar, round a spread-out handkerchief. 


was, fun all spilling. Two men tugged at the bag, 
had it off the mule’s back and brought it in, she 
hovering after. The servants turned the bag up- 
side down, and poured two thousand silver dol- 
lars on the handkerchief. The cloth was lost to 
view. The flood ran all over the bare feet of An- 
fitrion and his family. Those three sat and gazed 
at it; there was no word from them. After a long 
minute, Adela, wishing to hold that scene forever 
unspoiled in her memory, ran away. She said | 
afterward that the sig 








all her dreams, faces stolid, showing 


Miscellaneous. 


Guiltless Thieves. 


Jolly Jonatan Garay was a pillar of society. 
Having wealth and position, he would wed only 
nobility. Adela was the daughter of an cld Im- 
perialist family, and as sweet as a pomegranate, 
with all her charms ready to burst blushing on 
you as burst the charms of that sweet fruit. She 
was only eighteen. 

“Her laugh,” mused Jonatan, sunk in a lus- 
cious dream in the governor’s music room, “is 
— the quick, lavish pouring out of a bagful of 

They were married in the Guadalajara Cathe- 
dral with magniticent pomp, and they went to 
Chapala immediately. 

Chapala and its lake are the embodied medita- 
tions of a sorceress. Here, in a mango grove, on 
the shore at the edge of the village, dwelt 
Anfitrion Elias, fisherman, his wife, Tita, and his 
Stark-naked son, Caesar, aged five. Anfitrion 
was also a pillar of society. He wore two 
garments, white trousers, white shirt, also 
sandals. When it rained he rolled histrousers to 
his hips, donned the rain-coat made of palm 
leaves, whose split pieces bristled; then, bunched 
up and stalking through mud, Anfitrion was a 
monstrous, rumpled fowl—but still a pillar. His 
hut was thatched, the walls of it being largely 
composed of cornstalks. It stood surrounded by 
adark grove of mango trees. Just in front of 
the hut the lake’s waters ran seething up a 
| Stretch of sand. 

And why was Anfitrion a pillar? Because he 
caught more fish than any other. Because he 
| owned three boats. Because he was exceedingly 
dignified and walked in stately manner to the 
| church, even when a fowl. Because when he pe- 

came drunk he became more stately, and if, while 
| drunk, he hit Tita with a pot, he did it in a way 
sublimely dignified. He was known to the priest 
as the most honest man that lived. And, some- 
| where, in a hole witharock on it, he had $5 
| buried. If these things did not make Anfitrion a 
pillar in his own society, neither did anything 








Dainty Adela, wearing all colors and changing 
| them several times a day, sent rippling laughter 
all along the sunny shore, and was Jike the flash 
from a prism. She and Jonatan stayed at the 
new hotel, and were the happiest also the most. 
pleasingly soft of lovers still. They ran races, 
dressed in rich clothes, out the wriggling lane 
that follows the shore amid fishing huts and rocks 
and braying asses. His silk hat flew off as he 
lumbered, red and hallooing with joy, over the 
earth, and she stepped init and mashed it. Then 
they sat down under a sapote tree and laughed 
till the tears ran down their cheeks. There was 
nothing on earth to do but laugh and kiss and run 
wild. 

Thus they came to Anfitrion’s mango grove 
She would go in. Jonatan, who swore he had 
never known life before, caught her up and 
swung her, tossed and rumpled, right over the 
| wall. Then he heaved himself over. Inside it 
was a good place to kiss. They did it, and then 
she ran on, a red and blue flame in shadows. 
Thus they came through to the shore, the seeth- 
ing water, Cesar, and Anfitrion mending his net. 

“Oh, Don Anfitrion! ” burst forth she, “ your 
home is heaven! Jonatan- buy it for me! ”’ 

He halloed and caught herin his arms, where 
she fell flushed. Which little pleasantry, under 
| the hanging lobes of the mangos, Anfitrion gazed 
| on with that stately unmovedness which does 
ever exalt your Aztec tothe loneliness of the gods, 

“You wouldn’t live in the hut, little heart!” 
laughed Jonatan. 
| ‘* Of course not! You'd build a villa, -here,— 
| here,—right in this mango grove!”’ 
| The idea intoxicated Jonatan. ‘“ How much 
| will you take, Anfitrion?”’ 
| “7 won't sell,’ said he, wisely. The waves 
| were running over his feet. His wife, Tita, came 
| out of the hut with the mashed corn-dough in her 
hand. 

“Ask him how much he’ll give!’ whispered 
she, provoked ai Anfitrion. 

“Oh, well,” said he in a hurry, not to lose 
credit with Tita. ‘ I’d take one hundred three 
thousand dollars.” 

Numbers and Capala fishers! The two ideas 
cannot be connected. Anfitrion had no more 
notion of what a thousand dollars are than of 
what the stars are.. Adela jumped up and down, 
clapping her hands. ‘I'll tell you how to yet at 
him, Jonatan,” she whispered. ‘ Tell him we’ll 
measure the dollars like corn!” 

Jonatan was shrewd, and thought a while. 

“T’ll give you two almudas of pesos,” he said at 
| length. 

They heard Tita snift inside the hut. An- 
fitrion went on mending, entirely unmoved. 
Cwsar rolled in the sand. That offer—as though 
one had said: ‘‘V’ll give you so many pecks of 
| money ’’—had fallen off Anfitrion. And why? 
Simply because he thought it was a joke. Two 
almudas of dollars were beyond the imagination 
of man. It was to be doubted if there was that 
much money in the whole earth. He would not 
have entertained the idea that such a thing could 
even be discussed. It is not difficult to offer 
some Indians so much money that they will not 
take it. 

Seeing this failure, Jonatan recalled the sums 
he knew to have been paid for single lots (the 
prices had gone up), then calculated the size of 
this immense grove, and said: “I'll give you 
$2000.”” 

Anfitrion, with a gaunt look, went In to consult 
his wife. Good fortune upsets things. Two 
thousand dollars, though not understood, sounded 
just low enough for him not to take it as a joke. 
The affair pained him, though. He and Tita 
whispered incoherently, agitated, and without 
any sense at all. They became angry at each 
other, and suffered, and stared gauntly.  Pres- 
ently Anfitrion’s head was poked forth and saw 
Adela stretching up on tip-toe with her lips out, 
trying to kiss Jonatan while he was erect. Jona- 
tan was roaring. 

‘*But where would we live!” cried Anfitrion. 

“ Why—buy a lot up there, off the lake, for $25. 
I'll do it for you. I’ll make youa lane to get to 
the lake by.” 

“Tl have to do it,” he said. 

Anfitrion went back. Presently he came out, 
sedate as always, but somehow sorry. 

“0, sweet old Anfitrion! ” rollicked Adela, 
capering. “I'll bring you the money myself Sat 
urday afternoon. Ta-ta—goodby, Tita—have 
something ready to put the money in at four 
o’clock.” , " 

“But say!’ bawled Anfitrion; “it’s got to be 
all silver—they won't take bills.” 

Tothis harmless prejudice Jonatan agreed and 
went away. It was only the ignorant who would 
not take bills; but, a prejudice once afloat, you 
can abide by it or go away. 

On Saturday afternoon Adela was filled witha 
larksome spirit, and still bent on taking the 
money herself. She wished to see Antitrion’s 
eyes bulge out, said she, for she knew he did not 
understand. Along the wriggling lane out of the 
town, therefore, she walked, singing, by the side 
of her silver-laden mule. 

In the hut in the mango grove Anfitrion, Tita 
and Cesar waited, depressed. Change is an abom- 
inable thing. Why will misfortune force good 
fortune on one? Here was an upheaval, and up- 
heavals are repugnant. To remain—just to re- 
main; that is the best. No matter what one re- 
mains. But Anfitrion wore the air of a pillar of 
society. 

pee shall we wrap it in?” said he to Tita. 

“ This handkerchief, I suppose,” said she. 
People usually put money in a handkerchief 








The armed escort tossed Adela over the wall 


1g. 
4 nfitrion! ” called she, cheerily. 

“Come in,” said Anfitrion. 

She did so. On the earthern floor were 


“ Pour it here,” said Anfitrion, wearily. 
She danced out, bubbling vessel of fun that she 


dustry earned $30,000,000 last year, against 


curious Aztec consciousness which the unbeliev- 
able surprise had gone so infinitely beyond. 
She and the escort and the mule went off. The 
thing was, of course, easier to Czesar, who pres- 
ently played with dollars, but a hush was on his 
parents. A wary and knowing look, a profound 
caution, like that uf a thief, was on his father’s 
face. They waited till, after half an hour, they 
were sure that all was silent, sure that no one 
was lurking yonder or running back. Over the 
lake the red of sunset fell; a dove mourned. The 
evening waves ran long and languid on the sand. 
At last Anfitrion whispered: “I knew she was & 
” 


“Be awful still,’ Tita whispered, in answer. 
“Don Jonatan was crazy when he left 1t to her. 
Anfitrion, how long do you think it will be before 
they fird it out? ” 

“ They might find out any time,” he said, cran 
ing his neck to peer through a crack; “ Tita—we 
could live forever, rich, on this, if we got it 


agy oe 

**S-s-t! How much do you suppose there is, 
Anfitrion? ” 

“ There must be a hundred five million,’ whis- 
pered he, scared, but wise. 

She dared to gather up a double handful. 
“Ours would have been about this much, 
weuldn’t it, Anfitrion? ” 

“ A little more,” said he, with superiority. 
“How could she make such a mistake?”’ mut 
tered Tita, wild with marveling. 

‘“*§-s-t! I knew she was a fool,” said he; 
“ Tita ’—he looked ashamed—“ we could get it 
away in a boat and bury it.” 

He had always been such an upholder of all 
that is right, that this was a mighty thing to say. 
But then, no one expects any man on earth to 
Stand against temptations absolutely super 
natural. He was relieved that without shame 
Tita held his views. 

‘* If we could only do it before they find out and 
come back,” cried she, all trembling. ‘ We can’t 
stir out till it’s dark.” 

They sat, not daring to move, till night came 
down. ‘ Come on,” whispered he in her.ear. 

She grasped at his hand, needing to feel it, that 
the knowledge of their actually being criminals, 
engaged in a vast crime, might tie more easily be 
borne for a touch of his fingers. For night made 
her not less willing, but less brave. He slipped 
out and brought his thatched canoe toa point 
near the house. He slipped in again, his eyes 
having peered round in darkness, his ear having 
heard every faintest sound. He was terrified, a 
changed and haunted man. Czsar was asleep. 
They carried the money, $50 or $60 at a time, 
waded into the lake, and put it inthe canoe. 
They were so scared that they could hardly 
do it, and Tita dropped one handful in the lake, 
and sobbed hysterically. The night was dark 
and still. At length came stumbling Anfitrion 
with the last load. Tita was inthe stern to take 
it. His fear created a noise in his ears, a tramp 
of feet, he thought. They have come! They 
have found it out! He fellinto the stern, and 
the money clattered to the boards. Unsteady 
with fright, he heaved the anchor and pushed 
the vessel off. 

“ But Cesar! Cesar!” she wailed. 

“Curse Cesar!” groaned he, blasphemous, 
straining on the pole. ‘ 1’llsneak back and get 
him.” 
Once becoming a criminal he was not going to 
do anything by halves. Nothing could harm 
Czsar—the money—the money was the thing to 
be looked after now! He hoisted a sail; the shore 
was disappearing. The distant mango grove was 
only a little cloud. The noises had all been in his 
imagination, and Cesar slept in the midst of an 
abandoned silence. 
An hour passed. Anfitrion was grimly heading 
for the opposite shore, eighteen miles away. But 
Tita flung herself down on the money and wept. 
The wind changed, and the lake grew rough; it 
became apparent to Anfitrion that he could not 
reach the other shore. So, becoming desperate 
he turned toward Scorpion Island, and there, 
about midnight, landed. 

For an hour, while Tita moaned on the shore, 
he labored frantically to get the money out. 
They had yet a long time of darkness in which to 
lie on the ground and think. It was then that 
everything fell to pieces in their minds. Day 
came; they sat and thought. Noon came. Now 
the afternoon wore on, and there had been not a 
breath of wind to take them anywhere all day. 
They stared, hungrily, at} Chapala’s distant 
towers. They had brought a few tortillas, but 
these were all gone, and they had a very empty 
and sad feeling. At last, with a heart-rent out- 
breaking, she fell on his breast. 

*“ We have done wrong, Anfitrion, we must go 
back!” 

That was a hard tussle for his sedate pride. 
But the picture of a stark-naked Cesar, wailing 
on a barren strand, would come before his eyes. 
Sometimes all of life swings grandly round about 
aman’s head (just as places do when, having 
been confused about the directions, he returns to 
a familiar spot), and the man becomes all at 
once what he was before, when he knew his 
moral worth. This happened to Anfitrion, and he 
felt relieved. He would return and confess all. 
In the evening, when the sunset was red on 
the circling mountains, the wind came up and 
they sailed for home. But when they arrived at 
nine o’clock, the hut was empty. 

At ten a woman moaning and a man staggering 
under a great sack came along the lane to the 
little plaza. They beat upon the door of the 
jefe politico, and he opened it. 

** Caesar! ”’ wailed she. 

“ Oh—why, it’s Elias. See here, man, your 
boy’s lost you. Where have you been?” 

The mother broke in. There on the floor, 
in a corner, his fists dug into his eyes—eyes 
glued with tears, lay little Czsar, forlorn, ex- 
hausted, sound asleep; and Tita clutched him 
up. 
“ Senor,” said Anfitrion, all his old stateliness 
come back, his face solemn and grand. “I 
come to confess; there itis.” He pointed to the 
bag. 

“ What?” said the jefe. 

“T stole that money from Don Jonatan. My 
conscience has brought me back.”’ 

This was news tothe jefe. He shrugged his 
shoulders. Well, sald he, he’d have to put An- 
fitrion in jail; and in the morning they’d see 
Jonatan. He was sorry, he was, that so good a 
man had gone astray. He'd put the money in the 
safe—it would go in. Tita could sleep on the 
corredor with Cesar. So, stern and worn, An- 
fitrion gave himself up and went away to jail. ° 

In the morning Jonatan and blithe Adela were 
found frolicking all along the beach. They came 
to the jefe’s office, and Anfitrion, prisoner, was 
brought in, Tita and Cvesar sitting in the corner, 
“He says he stole this from you, Don Jona- 
tan,” said the jefe; “ I’ve counted it. It’s nearly 
$2000.” 

Anfitrion started violently, and relapsed into 
his stern grandeur. 

“ Why,—I paid it to him!” cried Adela, skip- 
ping and entranced. 

Now, all the wisest heads in town came together 
for the express purpose of convincing Anfitrion 
that the money was his. That argument was in- 
tricate, sober and strenuous. After a long, long 
time of dumb staring Anfitrion sighed. Well, 
he’d take the money, but he didn’t believe it.— 
Charles Fleming Embree, in San Francisco argo- 
naut. 





Popular Science. 
-—The stick insect of Borneo, te largest 
insect known, is sometimes thirteen inches long. 
It is wingless, but some species of stick insects 
have beautiful colored wings that fold like fans. 


—Denicotinized cigars have been rejected as 
insipid. By the process of Gerold of Halle, the 





its nicotin with scarcely changed flavor, has given 
M. Bardet no symptom of any poisoning. 


tons of raw sugar, representing 13 per cent. of 


WDouth’s Department. 


THE DARK. 

The Dark came out of his dim retreat 

Where shadowy hemlocks spread; 

No sound he made with his glidiug feet 

As he passed along through the village street 
Where the trembling Twilight fied. 


And the children, caught in the edge of night, 
Sped home with a thrill of fear; 

“ The Dark is coming! ” they cried in fright, 
And scampered away to the cottage light 
That sent them a ray of cheer. 


And the Dark passed on, and he gently stepped— 
His shoes were as soft as down; 

As the tired people and flowers slept, 

The cool, thick plumes from his helmet swept 
Far over the resting town. 


The children slumbered till dawn grew red, 
And the Dark kept watch till day; 
He kissed them all, as they lay in bed, 
And not the curl of a single head 
Dia he harm ere he stole away. 
—Hattie Whitney, in Youth’s Companion. 
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The Rummage Sale. 


‘ What can we do that’s new?” 

“ There’s nothing new to do.” 

* We've had fairs, and festivals, and loan ex- 
hibitions, and Mrs. Jarley, and spelling school—” 
“ There’s one thing we haven’t had.” 

* What’s that?” 

* Arummage sale.” 

** What’s that?” 

‘“*Haven’t you heard? They’ve had them ina 
great many places. They begin by going around 
and asking everybody to give them everything 
they don’t want— ”’ 

“ Valuable gifts! ”’ 

“ Don’t interrupt, Mary. The presumption is 
that some one else may want them. And I was 
about to add, we don’t mean only old stuff, for it 
gives people a chance to give things which really 
amount to something. Most people have some- 
thing inthe way of trash that they might easily 
spare, that would suit the fancy of some one 
else.” 

“* What a blessed clearing out it might be for 
some houses. Bric-a-brac, for instance. ” 

“Yes, the only horror of that would be that it 
would be simply moving the bric-a-brac horror 
from one house to another.” 

** All are expected to hunt out their half-worn 
clothes and send them clean and repaired. Thus 
you see, it becomes a real help to poor people, 
for many garments far better than they could 
buy at the stores are sent in.” 

* It’s fine‘ Lou,” said Margaret “ and it hasthe 
merit of novelty, ror us. Let’s do it.” 

“It will be great fun.” 

The rummage sale was carried by acclamation, 
the result being an advertisement soon afterward 
in a morning paper. 


“The Endeavor Society of ithe Fifth-street 
Chureh will hold a rummage sale at Hall’s vacant 
store on date of Nov. 21,—day andevening. Gifts 
of all kinds are earnestly solicited. Clothing new 
and old. Merchandise and groceries of any de- 
scription. China, furniture, books, fancy work. 
Object, to raise a fund for aiding for the winter 
some poor families whose needs have come under 
the notice of the society. Send things to the store 
on the 20th.” 

“That looks comprehensive enough,” said Lou, 
reading it with approval. ‘“ Now, if only it will 
stir people.” 

It appeared to. There was arummage rustle 
through the whole of the brisk town, which, too 
large to be satisfied without “doings,” and too 
small to secure much in the way of public enter- 





their reach in the way of novelty. Attics and 
storerooms were ransacked for stowaways which 
had lain far too long. 

“It?s such a comfort to have achance of get 


not quite good enough to use and that you don’t 
quite know whom to give to.” 

“ Things that have lain aside for a time to use 
them.” 

“ Things, perhaps, that have been given: you 
that you don’t need,—good things.” 


ment by widespread urgings and suggestions. 
*“*I wonder if I had better give this coat.” 
Mrs. Plummer held up for her own examina- 


with cheap, well-worn fur. 
“It’sanice coat.” The remark as made by 
Mrs. Plummer’s overgrown maid of al! work, 
Mary Jane Garvey, who, being the only person 
present, naturally concluded that she was ex- 
pected to reply. 
“T’ve had it eight years,” went on Mrs. Plum- 
mer. “ Wore it steady for three, and second best 
for two more. Since then I’ve only worn it special 
times. It ain’t much use to me except when 
there’s a realcold snap. But when I do want it 
I want it real bad. Still, when there’s folks that 
don’t have warm things—”’ 
“ Plenty such,” said Mary Jane, coming to look 
with interest at the coat. She felt its weight and 
thickness, but mingled with the interest a sigh 
and forlorn shake of the head. 
“Yes, yes, I know what you're thinking of,” 
said Mrs. Plummer, kindly. ‘‘ But I don’t want 
you to lay that up against yourself, Mary Jane. 
Might ’a been carelessness in you, though if so I 
never could understand why it shouldn’t ’a been 
dishonesty in some one else. You know I never 
thought it of you. Nor did Mrs. Gage.” 
But some one else might. Mary Jane resumed 
her work with an old burden revived in her mind. 
Very distinctly she went over the circumstances 
of that supper last winter given by the ‘ Ladies’ 
Aid” at the house of one of its members. How 
she herself, delighted at being permitted to be 
“in it,” had filled plates and washed dishes until 
her limbs ached. How toward the last Mrs. 
Plummer had sent her to the dressing-room to 
get from the pocket of Mrs. Gage’s coat a pocket- 
book containing $5 in small bills. How she had 
searched in vain for it, at length coming with a 
scared face to tell of her ill-success. How Mrs. 
Plummer had said: “ Why, Mary Jane, I put it 
there myself an hour ago for a payment Mrs. 
Gage was to make for the society, but now the 
person’s here and we can pay now.” 
The remainder of the sorrowful story she could 
never recall without keenest painful remem- 
brance of a fancy that some of the ladies had 
* looked strange ” at her. 

No one really believed anything against Mary 
Jane, but no one could have realized the weight 
of misery endured by the poor girl. 

Mrs. Plummer went on with her search, her 
heart enlarging with the blessed exercise of giv- 
ing. When things were in doubt the charity 
scale was more and more sure of going down. 
“Now, howam I going to get them there?’ 
with a satisfied gaze at a big chair heaped with 
her gifts. 

** Peter’ll take ’em,” said Mary Jane. ‘“ He'll 
be glad to do anything to help. So’ll I.” 

‘You can, Mary Jane. You can wrap all these 
things up.” 

When Peter came with the milk the next morn- 
ing, Mary Jane watched him as he came into 
sight, her heart warming as she noticed the 
weight he carried. 

“ Peter’s a real good, industrious boy.’”’ She 
turned to her work, but Peter tugged on. With 


tainment, grasped eagerly at anything within | 


ting rid of things a little too good to throw away, | 


The Endeavorers supplemented the advertise. | 


tion a heavy coat, well lined and wadded, bound | 


“ Sure’s you live.” Peter strutted about the 
kitchen carrying his head high. “ Mary Jane,” 
he went on, impressively, “the day’ll come when 
you'll see mea drivin’ a horse and wagon with 
my milk.” 

‘But, Peter, how are you goin’ to get it—the 
push cart, 1 mean?” 

“I'm savin’ up for it. It'll cost $6, and I’ve 
Rot $3.50 a ready.” 

“O, Peter!” Mary Jane’s face beamed with 
loving sympathy, “you ought to have it soon. 
pe Peter, I’ve got $1.25 and you shall have 

a 

“Tan earn my own money without taking a 
girl’s,” sald Peter, with fine spirit. 

There were few who did not give to the rum 
mage sale, fewer still who did not go to It. Mary 
Jane and Peter were there, a little subdued in 
spirit because their mother was not able to come. 
Winter had set in early and she had the rheuma- 
tism. The weather and the rheumatism were 
the causes for her absence assigned by her son 
and daughter, but both knew that a very weighty 
reason still lay behind. She had no wrap suf- 
ficiently warm for severe weather. 

Givers and buyers walked through the crowded 
building with wondering eyes. Who would have 
imagined that the little town held so much that it 
could give away? Rather, who wuuld have 
guessed that so many hearts would be moved by 
pa the Lord and his needy ones to give so 
much 


Walking among the rows of clothing of all sorts 
and descriptions Peter’s eye was caught by the 
heavy coat given by Mrs. Plummer. Caught and 
held, for in the boy’s loving heart was at once 
founda picture of a frail form wrapped in its 
warm folds, well shielded from the cruel cold. 
He felt its thickness, softly stroked the cheap 
fur, lifted up the front to see the new facings 
which Mrs. Plummer had putin two years be- 
fore, and it hed scarcely been worn since. Peter 
looked at the price label—$4.50, then passed on 
with a dizzying rush of new thoughts. 

In his mind’s eye was a green cart with yellow 
wheels, standing for much ease and comfort in 
his daily duty. : 

He glanced back. Many people were looking 
at the clothing—that coat might be sold any min- 
ute. Everybody must be wanting it. With ex- 
cited movements he sought out his sister. 

“Mary Jane, come this way. Say—” point- 
ing out the coat, “‘ I want to buy that for mother.” 

“You, Peter! Why, how could you?” 

“ 1 couldn’t ’less you help me out. I'll give my 
cart money if you’ll give what you’ve got.” 

Mary Jane looked as if cazed by the magni- 
tude, the magnificence of the idea, as indeed she 
was. Then the cloud of amazement and doubt 
began to break away on her face, a look of 
charmed delight at length driving away its last 
shadow as she beamed lovingly on Peter. 

“ But your cart,” she said. 

* The cart can wait.” 

‘*Peter, let’s! O Peter, it’s the most splendid 
thing that ever was thought of. Peter,” sol- 
emnly, “ that coat cost $40 when it was new.” 

“Don’t let’s wait—” Peter dragged her back 
in dire terror lest so desirable a bargain should 
be seized before his eyes. 

There were a few words with Mrs. Plummer, 
who would answer for them that the pay should 
be ready tomorrow. Then Peter, in a freak of 
| boyish hilarity, slipped on the big coat, burying 
himself in its ample folds as the fur collar sur- 
rounded his head, plunging his hands deep down 
into the pockets. 

“ There’s somethin’ here,” be said, pulling out 
with one hand a crumpled envelope. 

‘Here, Mrs. Plummer,” said Lou, calling her 
from a little distance, as Peter laid his find in the 
| young girl’s hand. ‘ Thismust be yours--it was 
| found in your pocket.”’ 
| Mrs. Plummer took the envelope, examining it 
| at first quietly, then excitedly. 
| “Oh—It’s it, it’s it! To think I should never ’a 
| thought—to think anybody should ever ’a thought 
| —O, Mary Jane, Mary Jane!” 
| “Whatisit? Whoever thought? Who ever 
| thought?” 

“Look! Look!” Mrs. Plummer rapidly shuffled 
over some small bills, ‘‘ here ’t is.’’ 

“ What?” 

‘*The $5 that was lost last winter.” 

“You said you put it in my coat pocket,” said 
| Mrs. Gage. 

“‘Tthoughtso. I went up in the half dark and 
your coat’s most like mine, so I must ’a slipped it 
into my pocket instead of yours, and it went 
down this rip in the lining. And I’ve never wore 
| the coat since. Mary Jane—” laying a trembling 





hand on the girl’s shoulder, ‘‘I don’t know how 
| I'll ever even it upto you, but you know I never 
laid it against you.” 

“None of us did.”” The chorus of kindly voices 
deepened the flush of confusion on Mary Jane’s 
cheeks. 

“No, no,” she murmured, confusedly, ‘“ You 
only thought ’t was wonderful mysterious. Any- 
body would.” 

Mrs. Plummer conferred for a few moments 


turned to Peter. 

* Peter, the money that was lost was made up 
long ago, and of course this belongs to you.’ 
Peter gave a jump. 

“ Of course it does. You bought the coat and 
all there was to it. So this pays for the coat, and 
leaves you fifty cents over.” 

“It don’t seem just right,” said Peter, a flush 
of delight spreacing over his face, “ but if you 
say it is, I s’pose it’s so.” 

‘Peter! Peter!’? Mary Jane flung her arms 
about his neck and sobbed. ‘ Oh, Peter, it ain’t 
the money, it’s—t’other—”’ 

There was a storm of cordial exclamations and 
assurances for the brother and sister, and before 
many minutes had passed Mary Jane felt sure 
that no living girl had ever heard so many kind 
oe. : 

“How are things going?” asked Lou of Mary 
later in the evening. 

“Finely. The coat episode seems to have 
warmed everybody’s heart and loosened their 
purse strings. We are going to have all we hoped 
for.’’ 

Mary Jane and Peter remained until the last 
moment, helping with the last work, eating the 
last left-overs. Peter expended the fifty cents on 
anecktie for Mary Jane, worth fully $2 when 
new, and worn only three or four times. 

‘* Now we all have something,” he said. ‘I'll 
have the cart.” 

The happiness of the two as they set out for 
their mother’s house at midnight can better be 
imagined than described. Peter broke a hole in 
the paper wrapping to feel the fur. Mary Jane 
murmured: 

“*O, Peter, if that blessed rummage sale hadn’t 
’a took place.”—The Standard. 


~ SAistorical. 


——Pennsylvania was originally settled by 
Swedes in 1627. They weref orcibly subjugated 
in 1655 by the neighboring Dutch of New Amster- 
dam (New York), who tl lves p d under 
English rule in 1664. Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania proper were founded by Penn in 1682. 








with themembers of the “ Ladies Aid,” then | 


Confederate army held out. Meanwhile the peo- 
ple of Vicksburg found shelter in caves and cel- 
lars, their food at times consisting of rats and 
mule flesh. But on July 4, 1863, the day follow- 
ing General Lve’s defeat at Gettysburg, General 
Pemberton, with an army numbering about 
thirty--wo thousand men, surrendered Vicksburg 
to General Grant. Four days later Port Hudson 
was captured, and thus the last stronghold of the 
Mississippi came under the control of the North: 





Home Dressmaking Sy 


Hints by Way Manton. 








3973 Fancy Shirt 
Waist, 32 to 40 Bust. 


3942 Tucked Blouse 
32 to 40 Bust. 


Woman’s Fancy Shirt Waist. No. 3973. 

To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
The foundation is smoothly fitted and extends to 
the fashionable waist line. The back proper is plain 
across the shoulders, simply drawn down in gathers 
at the waist line; but the fronts are laid in deep 
plaits at the shoulders, that are stitched near the edge 
for a short distance, then allowed to fall in soft folds, 
giving a broad tapering vest effect. The lining closes 
at the centre front, but the waist is hooked over, in- 
visibly, beneath the inner plait at the left side. The 
sleeves are in bishop style, with pointed cuffs, and 
the neck is finished with a regulation stock. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size 34 

yards of material 20 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches 

wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3973, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 

40-inch bust measure. 

Woman's Tucked Blouse, Closing at the 
Back. No. 3942. ‘ 

To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
The original is made of fine white linen dimity and 
is unlined, but silks and wools are more satisfactory 
where the foundation is used. With the waist are 
worn a stock and belt of blue louisins silk, the stock 
finished with an embroidered turn-over and the belt 
held by a clasp of turquoise matrix. 

The foundation is of fitted lining on which the waist 
proper ts arranged, and which closes with the waist, 
at the centre back. The front 1s laid in narrow tucks 
of graduated length, that turn toward the centre and 
form a deep point, but the backs are tucked in groups 
for their entire length, and are Jrawn down snugly at 
the waist line. The sleeves are in bishop style, with 
narrow pointed cuffs. At the neck is a stock collar, 
with protective portions that are joined to the upper 
edge. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size 34 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches 
wide, 2§ yards 32 inches wide, or 2g yards 44 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3442, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 











3875 Shirt Waist. 
32 to 42 Bust. 


3960 Fancy Waist 
32 to 40 Bust. 


Woman’s Fancy Blouse, Closing in Centre 
Back. No. 3960. 
The lining is snugly fitted and closes with the waist 
at the centre back, On it are arranged the yoke and 
the blouse portions that are tucked and stitched with 
Corticelli silk. The front falls free to form soft folds, 
a few inches below the yoke, but the back is tucked 
for its entire length and gives a tapering effect. The 
collar shows one of the latest designs, and is pecul- 
larly appropriate and effective. 
Tocut this waist for a.woman of medium size 23 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 28 yards 27 inches 
wide, or 18 yards 44 inches wide will be required, 
with 3 yard of over-all lace for yoke, 13 yards for yoke 
and deep cuffs, where long sleeves are desired. 
The pattern, 3960, is cut in sizes fora 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 
Woman's Shirt Waist. No. 3975. 
The plain shirt waist makes the best and most fash- 
ionable of all models for general utility wear, and can 
be relied on to be always in vogue. This modish 
model is simplicity itself, and is suited to all the sea 
son’s materials; but,as shown,is of linen batiste 
with embroidered dots of blue, and is worn witha 
stock of white witha tie of the material anda blue 
ribbon belt. 
The back is plain and smooth across the shoulders 
and drawn down in gathers at the waist line, but the 
fronts are gathered both at the collar and the belt, 
and are finished with a regulation box plait. The 
sleeves are in shirt style, with square-cornered cuffs 
of the latest width. 
Tocut this waist fora woman of medium size 2g 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3§ yards 27 inches 
wide, 2§ yards 32 inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches 
wide will be required. 
The pattern, 3975, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 











3964 Norfolk Jacket. 3953 Fancy Waist. 
32 to 40 Bust. 32 to 40 Bust. 


Woman's Norfolk Jacket with Applied 
Plaits. No. 30964. 
To be Worn With or Without the Belt. 

The back is snug fitting and includes a centre seam 
that is curved to the figure; the fronts are fitted by 
single darts which are concealed under the applied 
pl#its. The plaits are graduatea in width, so produe- 
ing tapering effect at the waist, and are applied 
over, he jacket. The belt, which is merely an orna- 
mental feature, passes under those at the back and 
terminates in pointed ends over those at the front, 
and can be omitted when the jacket is preferred 
plain. 

The yoke is pointed, and the neck is finished witha 
regulation collar that rolls over with the fronts to 
form lapels. The sleeves, in coat style, have flaring 











— In education, the early New Englanders as 
acommunity were far in advance of the rest of 


most unknown; and though there were no rich 


pointed cuffs that open at the back. 
To cut this jacket for a woman of medium size 33 


the continent, and, for that matter, of the rest of | yards of material 20 inches wide, 2g yards 44 inches 
the world. Indigence and ignorance were al- | wide, or 2 yards 5v inches wide will be required. 


The pattern, 3964, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 


people, there were scarcely any who were very | 4@inch bust measure. 





poor. The same religious and political zeal 
which had created their schools, churches and 
local governments made some sort of military 


Woman's Fancy Blouse. No. 3953. 
The fitted lining closes at the centre front and 


each hand he carried a short pole on which was 
balanced four quart pails of milk. 
Peter was her brother, the two being the only 


ehildren of a widow who was doing her hard- 
working best to “ bring ’em up decent.” 


They lived half a mile out of town and every 


nicotin and other poisons are made non-volatile | morning Peter delivered milk to customers. At 
by a solution of tannic acid and a decoction of | first it had been one pailin each hand, then one 
wild marjoram restores the perfume. Physiolog- | sjung in each elbow and one in each hand. Now 
ical tests of this treated tobacco, which retains | he carried eight pails. 


“ Tuggin’ work, hain’t it?’ she said, cheerily, 


as Peter set down his pails and limbered his 
—Last year the Germans produced 1,500,000 | elbows. 


* Yes, but gets lighter and lighter as I go on. 


the beet root crushed, which was an increase | Two pails emptied a’ ready and now another. 


54 per cent. of the material used. The dyeing in- 


$6,000,000 in 1874, notwithstanding diminished 
prices and increased wages. Artificial indigo 
now employs over six thousand men, including 
148 scientific chemists, although started only about 
thirty-five years ago with less than forty men. 
In 1898 Germany employed fourteen thousand 





persons in making scientific instruments, the ex- 
ports being three times those of 1888. These are 
ht of their faces exceeded | examples of the results of scientific training in 
only that | the land of its greatest development. 


since 1840 from eight thovsand tons of product as | But [tell you. what, Mary Jane, I’ve got ase-| he slept a few hours before the renewal of 
cret.” 


“ Tell me, Peter.’”’ 

“You won't let on toa soul? ” 

** Not one.” 

“ain't a-goin’ to work so hard next winter,” 


said Peter. 


“You're not?” said Mary Jane, a little disap- 


pointed. ‘Is that the secret?” 


“No. Only the beginnin’ of it. Listen now,— 


I’m going to buy a push cart to carry my milk in.” 


“ Now, Peter!” Mary Jane regarded him with 





admiring wonder. 


organization easier for them than for their more 
apathetic neighbors. 

——After the loss of Fort Donelson, the Con- 
federates fell back to a second line of defence 
extending from Memphis, through Corinth, to 
Chattanooga. The Confederate army took posi- 
tion at Corinth, General Grant's army at Pittsburg 
Landing, eighteen miles away. Here, early Sun- 
day morning, April 6, 1862, Grant was attacked by 
Johnston, and his men were driven back a mile 
and a half towards the river. It was a fearful 
battle, lasting until nearly dark. Not until after 
midnight was Grant able to rest, and then, as he 
satin the rain, leaning against the foot of a tree, 


the battle on Monday morning. With reinforce- 
ments he was able on the second day to drive the 
enemy off the field and win a signal victory. By 
this battle Grant broke the second Confeder- 
ate line of defence.. Although the Confederates 
fought bravely and well to prevent the Northern 
troops from getting control of the Mississippi 


serves as a foundation for the various parts of the 
waist. The back is smooth across the shoulders, but 
drawn down in gathers at the waist line. The fronts 
are laid in five tucks each, that extend to the yoke 
depth and provide soft folds below. The narrow 
vest is plain and 1s arranged over the lining and be- 
neath the fronts, being attached permanently at the 
right side and hooked over on to the left. The sleeves 
are novel and generally becoming. The upper por- 
tions are snug, but not tight, and are curved at the 
lower edge to allow the soft puffs of the undersleeves 
to fallthrough. Atthe waist is an odd-shaped belt 
that is wider at the back, narrower at the front. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size 3g 
yards of material 24 inches wide, 3} yards 27 inches 
wide, or 23 yards 44 inches wide will be required; with 
1} yards 21 inches wide for vest and undersleeves. 

The pattern, 3953, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure, 








HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern. illustrated on this page, send 10 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 





river, by the close of 1862 they had lost every 
stronghold except Port Hudson and Vicksburg. In 
1863, General Grant put forth a resolute effort to , 

capture Vicksburg, and after a brilliant cam- | 
| paign laid siege to the city. For seven weeks the 





shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 





Dover (N. H.) Meeting. 

The opening meeting of the season at 
Granite State Park, Dover, N. H., was held 
last week. Good weather favored the 
management on Tuesday, the first day of 
the meeting, and the three races carded af- 
forded good sport fora fair-sized crowd of 
spectators. The three races were sand- 
wiched and were started at one-thirty, and 
by five o’clock the races were over and 
eleven heats decided. 

The fields were light intwo of the events, 
as there were only five starters in the 2.24 
trot and four in the 2.12 pace. 

Debut, a winner at Readville, was the 
public choice for the 2.24 trot. He was 
more than an even-money favorite for this 
race, selling at $50 to $40 for the field, and 
he won it handily after losing the first 
heat to Andrew Moore in a close and the 
on!y exciting finish of the race. The two 
stepped lapped, Debut at the pole inside the 
short distance, but two lengths from the 
wire Debut went to a break, and, though he 
finished ahead of Moore, the judges very 
properly set him back and awarded the heat 
to Moore. 

Debut had things all his own way after 
that, as he was steady, while Moore broke 
badly, and there was nothing else in the 
field capable of giving him trouble. 

Achuff, owner of Andrew Moore, tried his 
hand behind Moore in the third and fourth 
heats with no better results, and in the last 
heat he caught the flag. 

Carthage Girl was barred in the betting 
on the 2.12 pace. She wonit right off the 
reel. The issue was never in doubt, and 
she didn’t have to step within three seconds 
of her Readville record. Ned Wilkes made 
his first start of the season in this race, and 
got second money. 

Golden pulled off a good race with the 
Potential gelding Silver Glow, owned by 
Charles Sanders, a member of the Gentle- 
men’s Driving Club of Boston, and who 
purchased the gelding last season. This 
was in the 2.21 trot, for which Mrs. Brown, 
another Readville winner, who took a mark 
there the previous week of 2.12}, was 
thought good enough to win. 

Nine horses turned for the word in this 
event. Mrs. Brown sold for 850, Juno $9, 
Allabrieve $7 and the field $18. The three 
first heats were close and the horses well 
bunched throughout the mile. 

In the opening heat Mrs. Brown led in- 
side the flag, but when Silver Glow collared 
her she went to a break, and Silver Glow 
landed it with a new mark of 2.18}. His 
previous record was 2.214. Silver King was 
a close second and Allabrieve third. 

James took Mrs. Brown out in front early 
in the second mile and got the pole going 
into theturn. Silver Glow got hemmed in, 
and it was simply impossible for him to get 
through or out, and Golden could only sit 
still and see another horse get the heat. 

Mrs. Brown showed the way to the stretch 
with Allabrieve at her wheel, but Author- 
ess, after going along mile, came through 
on the outside, and in a close finish with 
half adozen of them bunched at the wire 
won from Allabrieve, who beat Mrs. Brown 
for the place. This heat was in 2.16}, a 
new record for her. 

Golden had Silver Glow well up to the 
front going off the third heat, took the pole 
on the turn and kept it to the wire. 

James made a stiff bid with Mrs. Brown 
for the fourth, and what proved the deciding 
heat. He stevped up alongside Silver Glow 
going into the first turn, and they raced like 
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THE NOTED TROTTER GUY, 2.09 3-4. 


OWNED BY SECRETARY W. H. GOCHER, HARTFORD, CONN. 











Colleen, ch m, by Jersey Wilkes (Cook)..5 9 9 
Burnhan, b g, by Carthage (Bass) yaa aie 0 dr 
Henry’s Girl, bm, by Henry’s Boy (Langyee 
Time, 2.11, 2.13, 2.13}. 

Same day—2.28 trot. Purse, $500. 
Mars, blk h, by Margrave; dam, Artless, 

by Neponset Ce ee eae 111 
Invader, b g, by Jay Bird (Golden) ..-..--- 26 2 
Jimmie Michael, b g, by Day Bell (Devlin)5 24 
The Preacher, brg, by Wilkes (Duntley)..4 3 3 
Nanita, b m, by Arion (Proctor) ......-.---. 6 4 5 
Jack Brereton, gr h, by Ansel (icine): 3 5dis 


Majestic, b g, by King William (Bass) ..dis 


Time, 2.17, 2.18}, 2.15. 
Same day—2.10 pace. Purse, $500. 
Terrill S., ch g, by Strathmore; dam, 
by Ajax (Lasell 
John T., ch g, by Nuthurst (Bowser) ..-.-- 
Cineh, ch g, by Alcantara (Blanchard) 
Diavolo, br g, by King Turner (J. O'Neil) .< 
Emma E. . chm, by Allandorf (Lawrence) - 
Time, 2.104, 2.09}, 2.094. 


Granite State Park, Dover, N. H., July 
12, 1902—2.18 trot. Purse, $500. 
Easter, b g, by Mansfield Medium; dam, 
Florence, by Joe Patchen (Kilborn) 
Col. W ilkes, bg, by Gail Wilkes abana 


Effie, 


to 


Richmond, and Bay Richmond was by,Toby, 
out of Lady Pluck, a mare that according 
to the American Trotting Register could 
trot a mile in 2.40. Lady Pluck’ was 
by Mambrino, the _ running-bred son 
of imported Messenger, that got old 
Abdallah. Toby was by Brown Highlander 
and his dam was by Tippoo Saib, another 
thoroughbred son of imported Messenger. 
Brown Highlander was by imported Brown 
Highlander, and his dam was by imported 
Messenger himself. As Stockholm’s Amer- | 
ican Star, the sire of Seely’s American Star, 
was inbred to Messenger, Flora Gardiner 
was very strongly inbred to that noted sire. 

In 1879, Mr. Backman had Flora Gardiner 
mated with Kentucky Prince, and in 1880 
she produced a black colt, now known as 
Guy, whose likeness appears upon our first 
page. This likeness was reproduced from a 
life photograph taken recently and repre- 
sents the horse as he is at twenty-two years 


the blood lines of his dam, Kentucky Queen, 
were far from what many breeders would 
now consider fashionable or even desirable, 
being chiefly Morgan and thoroughbred. 
Kentucky Queen was by Morgan Eagle, son 
of Hale’s Green Mountain Morgan, and her 
dam was by Blythe’s Whip, a son of the 
thoroughbred Blackburn’s Whip, her next 
dam being by Martin’s Brimmer, and out of 
a daughter of Quicksilver, another thor- 
oughbred. 

It will be seen by this that Kentucky 
Queen got a liberal supply of the thorough- 
bred element through her dam. In addition 
to that, however, she got another strong and 
close infusion through her. sire, Morgan 
Eagle, whose dam was by the thoroughbred 
Callender, and second dam by a son 
of Sherman Morgan, known as Crown 
Prince. Callender was by the renowned 
four-mile race winner, American Eclipse, 


often said after that, 


“If Mr. 


Gordon had seen 


Guy go he guessed he would have been proud of 


him.”’ 


>>> 





The Nashua (N. H.) Meeting. 


The July meeting opened at Nashua, N. H., on 
the 8th inst. under most favorable conditions, 
beautiful weather, a large attendance, good fields 
of horses, and judges who were evidently dis- 
posed to treat every one fairly, and at the same 
time see that the rules were enforced. During 


the past few seasons the managers 


have en- 


deavored to treat their patrons to square, honest 


racing. The result 


increased gate receipts. 


is larger 


entry lists and 
The managers were 


fortunatein securing the services of the popular 


and competent starter, 
some competent race judges. 


Frank Walker, 


and also 
Everything passed 


off smoothly on the first day, but on the second 
the judges were satisfied that some of the drivers 
needed ataste of discipline and they gave it to 


them. 


The action of the judges was warmly com- 


mended by every one who has the best interests 
They were satistied that 


of the sport at heart. 





Same day—2.23 class, pacing. Purse, 3:09. 
Ree, ge sd B by wong Artomac 
Soot, 
Van D 
Brownie Be 


Richard 8., br g (S 
Time, 2.173, 2.204, 2.20}, 2.234. 


Same day—2.20 class, trotting. Purse, 300. 
Minnie G., b m, by Alcantara (Dore) ....2 
~~ Gaines, | bik g, by aie Guines 
Othmar, b g (Fletcher)... as 3 
Sunol St..kes, b g (Roper) 

Time, 2.234, 2.21}, 2.24, 2.24. 


~ 








Endorsed by ail leading horsemen for side 
lining or pulling horses. Horses afraid of 
electrics perfectly controlled ; for colt breaking 
has no superior. Ask your harness maker 
for it. Price, 3.00. For particulars, addres: 


W. T. GIBSON, 


11 Willard Street, Cambridge, Mass 
For Sale by all First Class Harness Dealers 





HORSEMEN, USE DR. ‘TU RNBULI 


CURINE “i om 


AMERICAN 
PV ETERINARY 


_ Formulat: 
Pumnbiat, ¥ 


ae ure 
geon, Tete ri 
hary Hospit: 
University at 
Pennss ania. 


SAF 
POSITIVE Foute 
for Spavin 
Splints, Curbs, 
Ringbone, 
Pony Grewtlis, 
Rheumatism, 
Sprung Knees, 
Lameness of 
all kinds, Ete. 

Itis the most Powerful Paint Known and 
Supersedes All Cautery Or Firing! 
NO BLEMISH! NO HAIR GONE! 
Its effects are Absorbent. Alterative, 
Penetrative and Antiseptic and_ it will 
reach the deepest seated trouble. We will 


WAG ER $500 {htcre Curine 


nb op spa betterresults than any paint, lin: 
$id or spavin cure ever made, and we wil! give 

00.00 for any curable case that it will not 
pag» used as directed. Every bottle is W IR: 
RANTED to give satisfaction! Testime 
from the best horsemen tn the world. Sold. by 
druggists or harness dealers or expressed from 
the manufacturers. 

H. S. BOSSART & CO., Latrobe, Pa., U. S. A. 

{ Large Bottles, $2.00. 
(Small Bottles, $1.00. 

Send for our 96-page Little Giant, up-to-date 
ook on the principal diseases of the horse 
eauses, Symptoms and treatment, with testi- 
monials and directions for Curine. By mail 

ee. 





wes 


Price 














a double team well out in front to the upper ; : . es : 
and his dam, Princess, was by Sir Archy.! there was a job in the 2.16 pacing race and 


son 


A SORE TOE 



























































turn, where Mrs. Brown dropped _ back a | avon, br m, by Latitude (Kinney) -------.. 3|/ofage. Guy began to get his name before | Thi ; 
’ : . ba vatitude (Kinney) ......--- 2 ze. is was rather too hot a combination to! whict i 
Senet Remeneiatet ine sane Rnl Mary'C.. b m, by Warren C. (Laseli)....... 3 ao : ; % . ’ which was not finished until the following day. 
; g Pe ow d to ra A . the Bessie i. ch'm. becsding waknows (hiil- the public in 1893. The December number | fuse kindly with the Seely’s American Star | After investigating the affair and deliberating on 
stretch, but she couldn’t respond, and was | ott) oot. GOR er chee stds sa 5-d dis of Wallace’s Monthly for that year an-/ strain for the production of level-headed | it over night, the judges decided that the evi- 
beaten for the place by Allabrieve. Silver My. Caan. ch h, by Vatican (Crowley) -- nounces that “‘ W. J. Gordon of Cleveland, | trotters. It gavea very high-class speed in- | dence of crooked work was so strong! against : 
Glow came to the wire strong and without Time, 2.13}, 2.144, 2.144. O., has bought of J. B. Perkins, same place, | heritance, but it lacked a sufficient inherit- | “tivers Charles H. Cook and A. H. Bowdoin that Is Easily Cur ed by 
urging in 2.164, within a fraction of a sec-| Same day—2.19 pace. Purse, 3500. the black gelding Guy, three years old; | ance of inclination to stick to the trot to | “°®y Suspended them and the horses that they 
ond of the fastest heat of the race. Joe Pointer, bh, by Star Pointer; dam, price, $10,000.” : 2 drove in that race for one year. Many thought 
ss Laura Bell, by St. Mark (McClary) ....-- 111 ese ‘ _ | control the gait under high pressure or | tne drivers lucky to get off so easily. The judges | 
SUMMARIES. Olivewood, br g, by Norwood (Hayden)... 2 22 The first appearance of Guy on a track in | ynusual excitement. also fined driver W. R. Cox 825 f a dior . i 
Granite oe Park, Dover, N. H., July | Barnard, bg, by Much Ado aang ae 3 31! public was at Cleveland, O., Sept. 12, 1885, Guy fe mew, and. has for enene time, been | behavior toward oe $25 for disrespectfu 
8, 1902—2.24 trot. Purse, $500. Harry Hotspur, ch g, by Haldane (Devlin) 3 5 4 hitched to pole with Clingstone (2.14). The ’ : . _ the judges, in giving them | 
Debut, b h, by Dictator; dam, Samovar, Baroness Evelyn, brm, by Baron Wilkes } <.14). owned by W. H. Gocher, Hartford, Ct., the | back talk. It is seldom that more inter. | 
by King Rene (M. Demarest) .........2 1 1 | _ (A. Trout) a pees sea ae cage cr erosions ? : pair were started to beat 2.19, and trotted two | energetic secretary of the National Trotting | esting racing 1s seen throughout an entire | 
Ralph Wiek, ,» bg, by Almont Brunswick, “en = fy by N egy oy ee Wilkes — heats in 2.17}, 2.17. The first account that | Association, who uses him for road driving. | Meeting on any New England track than 
Alruna, bm, by Allandorf (Gorden).....5 2 3 3| (White) . 6 9dis | we find of Guy asa contestant in a public| He isa remarkably well-preserved horse of | M@t@t Nashua. The favorites failed to win, 
ye. Tree, b m, by Prince Eugene ca Daniel Webi by cre ye : ris race for money was at Detroit, Mich., July | his age. There are probably but few twenty oo Se ee ae ES 
a a el a a p63 y ahi Ri . * | the last day’s raci as bi : i 
Andrew Moore, bik g, by Andrew M. Bethel, b by Earl Baltic (Proctor) -..... 11 sdis | 22, 1886, in a $5000 guaranteed stake for | two-year-old trotters that can brush with cansabeeting rene lc oe lee peg te | 
(Grady and Achuff) ..../...........-.-- 4 5ds | Blacksmith ¥ — bm, by gee irch)10 dis | 2.30 trotters. The race was won in — him down the road. It is safe to predict | race was one-half second faster than the psc | 
17 2.134, 2.12, 1. i : ti : ; aided ; 
r —_ 2.18, 218k, — 2.18}. eeeaeatitininnin LEE heats by Wilton : time, 2.19%, 2.19}, that Guy will never suffer for lack of a good | heat in the 2.20 trot. The next meeting at Nashua 
P — ~~ — nage = " uae Guy finished third in the first heat eo home. T. J. Dunbar, Guy’s old trainer, | Will come off Aug. 5 to 8. 
i 5 edron ; i ee ee ; ‘ j 2 A 7 
olds, » DY Amber (Merrifield) 2.2. ..---4 11 A Famous Old Trotter. rv "y a — _ be ba gag in| tells the fullowing story about the horse in SUMMARIES. 
ed Wilkes, ch g, by Wilkes (Switzer)....2 2 2 Z ; e third, e plenty of speed, bul was | Splan’s ‘‘ Life with the Trotters ”’: Nash : ale 
Pons Boy, 2 Eby Or dt Ga : 4 Twenty-five years ago the most — inclined to be cranky, and sometimes acted| One fine morning in June, just after a nice Pg 4 N. M., July 8, 1902—3.00 class, trot. 
Time, 2.124, 2.134, 2.143. trotting breeding establishment in the - = badly when scoring for the word in a race. | warm shower, Guy was hitched to the light cart | Little Belle, b m, by Warrior (White) 
Same day—021 tret. Purse, $000. was Stony Ford, near Goshen, N. Y. ©! He had been handled up to this time by the | and I started to give him his work ona straight Anas Kose, b ia bry 
Silver Glow. b g, by Potential; dam, proprietor, Mr. Charles Backman, was 4/| careful and capable trainer, T. J. Dunbar. | Plece of road about a mile long, partly shaded by | Joe Gar, blk g (Dore) 
Buda, by Tramp (Golden) ............- 4 1 1| wealtby gentleman, a born horseman, and Guy was not started again until July 24, | large maple trees, with their long low branches | Anna Mac, ch m (Richardson) .............. 
Authoress, bik m, by Autograph (Dev-_ ied noted for generous hospitality. Stony Ford | 1888. He was then at Detroit, Mich., in a ja of the whole roadway. At the end of Time, 2.24}, 2.24}, 2.24}. Has Your Horse One 9 
Allabrieve, bg, by Eiyria (L.MeDonaid)3 2 7 2| Farm was established as early as 1864. The| stake for $2000 for the three-minute. class pee ere os po ahs oe track — UP} Same day—3.00 class. Purse, 3300. . 
— King, gr g; by Deenwood (Merri- ss: desl foundation stock was chiefly descendants , trotting. There were five starters. Guy on the po oe I a pind Age nasi P — Patron, b g, by Peeler ered 111 Ansonia, Ct., Nov. 8, 11 
i Ri Me RIP th OBR 98 He) ~ 4 ? 4 e = s . s ’ iS a soa ce abil es st ein A o> wlan ds) wl on Ode — - ’ +y NOV. S, wid, 
Juno, bm, by Broadway (Blanchard hu? 5 2 5 of Mambrino, Bishop’s Hambletonian and won in one heat, distancing all the others; | as my usual drive was to this railroad, then for- The | ‘lying Datehenen, dg (Mubve) ...-1 6 5 4| Sartold& Co: | 10 have 
{rs.’ Brown, bm, by Hinder Wilkes other sons of imported Messenger. together | time, 2.16}. He won seven good races that | ward and back, until the amount of work neces. | Hetty Green, b m (Cox) ................ 4S 2 3! giteileste theta) here over tiea Lime uscs 
e Aster, bik in, by Wilkes en at 3 3 3| with several descendants of Seely’s Ameri-| season, including one special against Cling- | sary to be done was finished. The horses under ie M. wee Sunder. ssreccecese® @ SS | matey Rood Gintments, bus youre i without  pcer 
Daisywood, b m, by Ashmat (Kinney).8 7 8 6|can Star and some of Henry Clay. Mr.| stone (2.14), and another against Rosa-| my charge had the route well learned, and ex- Thea, b'm (Ha (Holines) -~....--.---+----8 NU Pee ee z , 
9 : : a ‘ P ur New Engla t trons get 
ose, Dim, by Alcasar (MoClary).---.-.dla "| Backman’s main reliance, however, was on lind Wilkes (2.14}), and lowered hls | posts lute, brush occasionally before return say bathe, Bean gi) Sie | gan ESE AST CNR Bh 
, 2.184, f : é } * “ ey ‘ , Laid ies cose alll dlaetaads eadville, Mass.; L. ster, SS. ; 
, race record to 2.16 in a free-for-all that Time, 2.204, 2.20}, 2.233, 2.22}. Forbes & "Wallace, Sprin jfteld, Masse: T. W. Rouns 


The morning I speak of, as I passed through 


Company, Providence, R. I.; Ralph W. Merrill, Bangor, 


Granite State Park, Dover, N. H., Jul j ief and Seely’s American Star. 5 i 
9, 1902—2.24 pace. Purse, 500 ' " ¥ | brino Chie a — . va litiene = ha yy — — Mo., Oct. 3. mo the little town of Glenville, my youngest boy was| Nashua, N. Hi., July 9, 1902—2.26 class, trot- | Me./J. Newton Van Ness Comp vany, New York, N. Y.; 
The band of br mares found at Stony eveland, O., on . 29, he start waiting there with the mail for me. He looked | “sg. Purse, $500. € eo. é. Dare Co.. Philadelph ia, Pa. ; Smith, Bourn) 
artfor< A omas Munroe, New Glasgow, 


Lady Thelma, ch m, by Clement R. 


sen, Withers’ OY, Broomal woeleg? 10 1 Ford twenty-five years ago surpassed, asa | against time, to beat 2.1237, and accom 
hers (Fulmer) ........--... -. WwW - ’ ; 9 ‘ o1eq, - | so entreatingly at me fora ride that I thought . : Ss. 
Curtis, ch g breeding unkiiowi (ilis)-'1 3 6 §| whole, both in breeding and merit, the brood | plished the feat, getting a record of 2.12. He | it best to take him in, We Jogged along down to | ciseh? tics by Gicutati (isabel) 2 2444) dp. He Meoekwoauh Huningtoms NWS Weal” Si 
0 peel sais tee, ie 3 mares on any other trotting breeding estab-| was handled that season by Millard San- | the speeding ground, Guy as full of play as a/| Dorena, br im (Fletcher)............. 77733325 ea day oe oo BY fever 
y 5 6, Sy Sieeees “Waes lishment in the world, with the possible ex- | ders, if we remember correctly. In 1889, he | Spring lamb, and as buoyant as the boy behind Vanity, gr .. Senate eteaenranes retetibe Leg ee “C. A, Roush, Baltimore, Md. ; 
ee sea gos = ception of the noted Woodburn Farm in| was started on several occasions against | h!m, who thought he was driving him, as he had | yantare, blk Bone cceecocc anne 6 IS a et a Sibtemiene 
H ee 3e Sig Pose IS. : So. B), 


Johnny Wiseman, b g, by Nelson’s 


NY 2 © aY ~ © Com 





hold of the lines with mer The rain which had 


Time, 2.21}, 2.214, 2.214, 2. 


204, 2 


















































Wilkes (Pope).................-...---- 6 5 . Mr. time and low i 2.105 
Deacon, rn g, by Stamnel (Riley) ....... 813 2 Kentucky oa — yen eg — W- Cleveland. O ered = - ney to 2.10} at fallen was not quite enough to make mud under . We pay express charges on all cash retail orders tv 
Jessie Wilkes, b m, breeding unknown appreciate the _exce ence and va ue 0) , 4 » O., on Aug. 1 of that season. | the trees, and it seemed to be about the proper | Same day—2.25 class, pacing. maa $300. points at which the ointment fs not on sale. 
ot mk cae ee wood (its 4 the Hambletonian-Seely s American Star The following year he was started several thing to treat the boy and horse to a little spin. | Boralight, ch m, by Boreal (Cox).......... 1 1 1 | Gur book, “The Foot of the Horse,” Free. 
eC eee % 9 combination of blood lines for producing | times to beat his record, but failed. His ! They were both anxious for it, and when the boy oe ey bh Ba oan ene oasencaiensg $23 3524 INDIANA AVENUE 
Rockanette, ch m, by Rockey "hea high-class trotters. He secured all the good | best mile that season was 2.113. laughed the horse would follow suit by shaking | Lady Nance, ch m........................8 } 3 HARROLD & C0., CHICAGO, ILL. 
mi. ana, <" o eae 7 7/ daughters and granddaughters of Seely’s| In 1891, Guy made only a single effort to oe ———e to get sg :' ” Boo reek b wiv eeeeceee eens oes eee eeees a © 2 cccuae Ser contraction, 69.00:per pale. pect pal 
(Ryan)........ Oh ce ince oa 911 819| American Star that he could buy. Hej lower his record, but was unsuccessful. wee Se See Ce SS ee ee) ee Ge eaadebegaeinaes OR aaa : 
Katie Masters, b m, by Sentinel Wilkes : Pa I c F ‘ and I no sooner thought of it than Guy knew it rien. tii Buin Se etese tea kt ee eee 95 6 ‘ aa? 
stile Masters, bm, b y Sentinel Wilkes sen | Oe eee ee ed Cre ee ana tut in 1805 war | and was off. Great Cesar, how he went! And | Thelma, chm. 22222 9 WANTED 
Diamond Ring.ch g, by Mambcine King... | the best of them, vis., Green Mousteln Maid | thatwacashel 40 Simreith Gam Gb dele | sonnet ae oe Time, 2.204, 2.214, 2.224. , 
Miser,  s y Lord ‘Elden (Dougrey 14 12dis e€ bes ol om, Vv 1Z., xreen oun ain Malic 18 of hot; sn m sae arng On Ju y m Let him go, pal”? and,I suddenly finding out that Nashua. N. Jul 10, 1902—2.1 1 aS ae 
“ow ‘Bass) ne ee ener 7 10ar | 22d Hattie Wood. He bred sixteen foals yearhe was started to wagon at | there were three jobs on hand needingimmediate | ing. Purse’ $300. six heats Poem tone ine Wanted ir of B Horses 
Prince William, br g, by Oscar William from Green Mountain Maid, two of which | Detroit, Mich., to beat 2.20,and trotted the | attention: First, tokeep my eyes open; second, | Lexington, blk g,by Poem(O’ Neill). 1 3442131 it aga mamas 
(Devlin) .......... saenneeeenecesnesenes 2 9 dr | died young. Nine of these made trotting | Mile in 2.13. Three days later, July 21, he | to keep the boy still in the cart; and third, to stop | Reed ratchen, rn g (Cox) .........- 22214222 | Weighing not less than 2200 pounds 
: Time, 2.174, 2.144, 2.158, 2.164. records from 2.20 to 2.30. Another was the | Started on the Detroit track to beat 2.11, and.| the horse. Belle Mine, b in (Cook) noone 341233 1ds| nor standing less than 15.3, with 
ee ae famous trotting sire Electioneer. Four-| Went the mile in2.002. This record, we be- | My mind was occupled also with the fact that | “Time 3.1, 1.18, 219, 220,221, 220, 200), 222. | long tails, good action and well 
D i ; ieve, stands to his credit on the books of ’ guring whether * re Teer 
ames bys or an ty’ Semnar  Wkkaw” ah ae va sp mellbei9~ e nec ga a the National and American Trotting Asso- | | ©"!4 stop Guy before we got to the railroad. To | | Same day—2.19 class, pacing. Purse, $300. matched. Stylish appearance of 
(Lasell) y A sesl noe” of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. eS. : i rotting say I was getting nervous puts it mildly,—I was | Verlaine, b g, by Rex Americus(Bruisel) 9 1 1 1| more importance than speed. MUST 
Pug. gt x, by Deenwood (Merifeld).22/3 523 In his catalogue of 1886, Mr. Backman ciations, but it was rejected by the Ameri- really becoming frightened. With a good grip on William p. Dg Palmer) ...............- 110 3 2 P P l 
Sieaione, bik h, by Wilton (Wilbur). 7 3 4 6 | said of his brood mares as follows: can Trotting Register Association, as were | the poy with my knee, a hold on Guy with all my Loe Je b in ( ieteher) pacmocnenccccese ce 6223 be well mated and broken to single 
Taever ae, SG ty eae 6 3 4| 1 have in my brood-mare collection sixteen also many others made by other horses at| might, and with eyes almost closed with mud, Genevieve, D'm (Halston) 2. 3 3 49|0F double harness, acclimated and 
Marion -Wiikes, b m, by Hawthorne daughters, forty-nine granddaughters and three , 4'fferent times. matters were getting desperate. Guy was now | Ezerne, b m (Spofford)............-..--- 4 45 8| perfectly safe under all conditions. 
Wilkes (Kinney)...............-....--. 5 4 5 5| great-granddaughters of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian; |W. J. Gordon, who owned Guy for a num- | fairly running away, was beyond control, buttrue | May Queen, D m | pater 2 2 .014| Young, vigorous, healthy horses 
Time, 2.124, 2.134, 2.174, 2.144. six granddaughters, twenty-eight great-grand- | ber of years, was hopeful of seging him beat | his breeding still on the trot. As we | Gertie B. bm tbrury) fetetsiteseonten 10 3 % 3 ed Appl dd 
accra ee 4 _ — $500. omen got great-great-granddaughters of | the world’s champion trotting record, but mg posing Baas —— at ae the _ Jim Bebe eee. 8774 wanted. pply to address, 
Joe Pointer y Star Pointer; dam, Mambrino Chief; twenty-one granddaughters, | the horse carried rather too much hot blood | SO" W&s getting stronger; something must be Time, 2.19}, 2.224, 2.203, 2.193. ‘*‘FAMILY HORSES,”’ 
Laura Bell, by St. M 7 oe i a ‘ ; uch hot _ ‘ : d ’ R y 
Jesse H., bg, by “Aleiphone (Gol eit 2 2 2| granddaughter of Seche emgcne sreat-great/ to do the trick. He may have had speed wae Gey “outing Up that hoe,” not me. T| qSame day—Freeforall trot or pace. Purse, P. 0. Box No. 2402, 
Dalat ee L., > by oie haa a 4 z Ms Mi daughters, eight granddaughters and four pre — Gone gd at to gage it, | yelled “ Whoa! ” I tried to saw him to a stop. I Phebon W., b g, by Hamiltonian Wilkes Boston, Mass. 
Jessie S., sy y Hal Brandon (L. Me- great-granddaughters of Sayre’s Harry Clay; Ww n cult to Manage him 8048 | pulled so hard that the cart.springs settled down | (Dore) ......... Po to clipe OIE: 
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